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Seven Maritime Sessions 
of the International Labour Conference 


In place of the account usually published in the Review on the 
occasion of a session of the International Labour Conference, the 
following article contains a general survey not only of the 41st (Mari- 
time) Session of the Conference ' but also of the six maritime sessions 
that preceded it. Although these seven sessions have been held at 
somewhat irregular intervals over a period of nearly forty years, the 
deliberations of the Joint Maritime Commission of the I.L.O. and of 
other standing bodies and special preparatory technical conferences 
and meetings have helped to give the Organisation’s maritime work a 
considerable degree of continuity and have resulted in the adoption 
by the Conference of 27 Conventions and 15 Recommendations 
covering many aspects of the conditions of work of seafarers. 


HE 41st Session of the International Labour Conference *, which 

met in Geneva from 29 April to 14 May this year, was the 
seventh session of the Conference held during the 39-year history 
of the I.L.O. to discuss exclusively maritime questions. The 
special treatment accorded to this industry within the framework 
of the I.L.O. had its origin in a resolution adopted by the Com- 
mission on International Labour Legislation appointed by the 
Peace Conference in 1919. A proposal had been submitted to 


1 A fuller account of the session is contained in Industry and Labour 
(Geneva, I.L.0.), Vol. XIX, No. 11, 1 June 1958, and the texts of the Con- 
ventions, Recommendations and resolutions adopted by the Conference are 
published in the Official Bulletin, Vol. XLI, 1958, No. 1. 


2 The Conference elected Mr. I. Kawasaki, Japanese Government delegate, 
as its President, and Mr. T. Ocioszynski (Government delegate of Poland), 
Mr. W. N. H. van der Vorm (Employers’ delegate of the Netherlands) and 
Mr. I. Haugen (Workers’ delegate of Norway) as its Vice-Presidents. For 
the agenda of the session see below. Accounts of the previous maritime 
sessions of the International Labour Conference have appeared in the Jnter- 
national Labour Review as follows: Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946 
(28th Session) ; Vol. XXXV, Nos. 1 and 2, Jan and Feb. 1937 (21st and 
22nd Sessions); Vol. XXI, No. 1, Jan. 1930 (13th Session); Vol. XIV, No. 4, 
Oct. 1926 (9th Session) ; and Vol. I, No. 1, Jan. 1921, pp. 25-26 (2nd Session). 
See also ‘“ The Joint Maritime Commission and the Maritime Work of the 
I.L.0.”, ibid., Vol. LXII, No. 5, Nov. 1950. 
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the Commission by the International Congress of Seamen’s Organi- 
sations emphasising that it was necessary to effect as rapid an 
improvement in the conditions of work of seamen as in the condi- 
tions of shore workers ; that in all maritime countries there existed 
special legislation and separate government departments to 
administer the legal provisions applying to seafarers ; and that, 
since maritime labour questions would not apparently come 
within the competence of the I.L.O., which was about to be 
established, the Congress requested that both a “ permanent 
general conference for the international regulation of maritime 
labour ” be set up, and an “ international supervisory office for 
maritime labour ” controlled by a governing body be established, 
which would function in respect of seafarers in the same manner 
as the I.L.O. would function for workers on land. 

The Commission considered this proposal carefully, but decided 
that it would be undesirable to create two labour organisations, 
one to deal with the conditions of shore workers and the other 
with those of seamen. It therefore adopted a resolution to the 
effect that “the very special questions concerning the minimum 
conditions to be accorded to seamen might be dealt with at a 
special meeting of the International Labour Conference devoted 
exclusively to the affairs of seamen ”. 

Thus the first demand of the international seamen’s organisa- 
tions (for the establishment of a permanent general conference 
for the regulation of maritime labour) was satisfied. Their second 
point, that concerning the establishment of an autonomous maritime 
labour office, was discussed by the Director of the International 
Labour Office with representatives of the seamen’s organisations, 
who agreed to withdraw their claims on condition that a maritime 
section of the Office and a joint commission of shipowners and 
seamen were set up. 

As a consequence of these decisions, the 2nd Session of the 
Conference held in Genoa in 1920 was devoted entirely to maritime 
questions, and was the first occasion upon which the members of 
the Joint Maritime Commission, which had been established by 
the Governing Body that year, were elected. 

As a further step in the establishment of the tradition that 
questions affecting seafarers should receive special consideration 
by means of separate machinery, the Third Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1921 adopted the following 
resolution : 


Seeing that misunderstanding may arise as to the position of those 
employed in the mercantile marine with regard to Conventions and Recom- 
mendations to be passed by the International Labour Conference, it is 
hereby resolved that no such Conventions or Recommendations shall 
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apply to those employed in the mercantile marine unless they have been 
passed as a special maritime question on the agenda. All questions on 
maritime affairs put forward for consideration by conferences should be 
previously considered by the Joint Maritime Commission of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


Although advisory bodies such as the Joint Maritime Com- 
mission, but on a tripartite basis, have now been set up in the 
case of other industries, the consideration of maritime questions 
is unique within the framework of the I.L.O. as it is the only 
industry for which special and separate sessions of the Conference 
have been convened. As a consequence of the interpretation given 
to the resolution referred to above, Conventions and Recommen- 
dations applying to seafarers have usually been considered by 
maritime sessions of the Conference, and only twice, in 1921 and 
1949, in exceptional circumstances, have such questions been 
considered by general sessions of the Conference. 

It is the purpose of the present article to give a brief review 
of the work of these seven maritime sessions and of their results. 

The agendas of the seven sessions and a synoptic table showing 
details of geographical representation, attendance and the growth 
in the percentage of world shipping tonnage represented are given 
below. 


Agendas of the Seven Maritime Sessions 


Second Session of the International Labour Conference (Genoa, 1920). 


I. Application to seamen of the Convention adopted at Washington 
{in 1919] limiting the hours of work in all industrial undertakings, 
including transport by sea and, under conditions to be deter- 
mined, transport by inland waterways, to eight hours in the day 
and forty-eight in the week ; consequential effects as regards 
manning and the regulations relating to accommodation and 
health on board ship. 

II. Supervision of articles of agreement ; provision of facilities for 
finding employment for seamen ; application to seamen of the 
Convention and Recommendation adopted at Washington [in 
1919] in regard to employment and unemployment insurance. 

III. Application to seamen of the Convention adopted at Washington 
{in 1919] prohibiting the employment of children under fourteen 
years of age. 

IV. Consideration of the possibility of drawing up an International 
Seamen’s Code. 


Ninth Session of the International Labour Conference (Geneva, 1926). 


I. International codification of rules relating to seamen’s articles 
of agreement. 

II. General principles for the inspection of the conditions of work 
of seamen, 


Thirteenth Session of the International Labour Conference (Geneva, 1929). 
I. Regulation of hours of work on board ship. 
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Protection of seamen in case of sickness (including the treatment 
of seamen injured on board ship), i.e. (a) the individual liability 
of the shipowner towards sick or injured seamen ; (b) sickness 
insurance for seamen. 

III. Promotion of seamen’s welfare in port. 

IV. Establishment by each maritime country of a minimum require- 
ment of professional capacity in the case of captains, navigating 
and engineer officers in charge of watches on board ship. 


Twenty-first and Twenty-second Sessions of the International Labour Confeyr- 
ence (Geneva, 1936). 


wenty-first Session. 


I. <A. Regulation of hours of work on board ship. 
B. Manning in conjunction with hours of work on board ship. 

II. Protection of seamen in case of sickness (including the treatment 
of seamen injured on board ship), i.e. (a) the individual liability 
of the shipowner towards sick or injured seamen; (b) sickness 
insurance for seamen. 
Promotion of seamen’s welfare in ports. 
Establishment by each maritime country of a minimum require- 
ment of professional capacity in the case of captains, navigating 
and engineer officers in charge of watches on board merchant 
ships. 

V. Holidays with pay for seamen. 


Twenty-second Session. 


Partial revision of the Minimum Age (Sea) Convention, 1920. 


Twenty-eighth Session of the International Labour Conference (Seattle, 1946). 


I. Director’s Report. 
II. Social security for seafarers. 
III. Crew accommodation on board ship. 
IV. Food and catering on board ship. 
V. Entry, training and promotion of seafarers. 
VI. Holidays with pay for seafarers. 
VII. Continuous employment for seafarers. 
VIII. Recognition of seafarers’ organisations. 
IX. Wages; hours of work on board ship; manning. 


1 While these two maritime sessions were separate and distinct, the three 
days during which the 22nd Session was held coincided with the final three 
days of the 21st Session. The 22nd Session was attended by delegates and 
advisers who had been named for the 21st Session, and it reappointed the 
same officers and committees as had been elected for that session. This 
procedure was adopted in view of the fact that a few months after the 
agenda and opening date of the 21st Session had been fixed, the Governing 
Body decided to place the question of the revision of the Minimum Age 
(Sea) Convention, 1920, on the agenda of an early maritime session of the 
Conference. However, in view of the constitutional requirement that 
governments had to be notified of the agenda of a session of the Conference 
four months in advance, it was too late on 22 June, when the Governing 
Body took its decision, to fulfil this requirement in so far as the 21st Session 
was concerned. 
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Forty-first Session of the International Labour Conference (Geneva, 1958). 


I. Report of the Director-General. 

II. General revision of the Wages, Hours of Work and Manning 
(Sea) Convention (Revised), 1949. 

III. Engagement of seafarers through regularly established employ- 
ment offices. 

IV. Flag transfer in relation to social conditions and safety. 

V. Contents of ships’ medicine chests and medical advice by radio 
to ships at sea. 
Jurisdiction over the suspension of officers’ certificates of com- 
petency. 
Reciprocal or international recognition of seafarers’ national 
identity cards. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REPRESENTATION, ATTENDANCE AND GROWTH IN 
THE PERCENTAGE OF WORLD SHIPPING TONNAGE REPRESENTED 
AT MARITIME SESSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 


Session of the International Labour Conference 


j 

2ist and 
22nd 

Geneva, 
1936 


28th 4ist 
Seattle, Geneva, 
1946 1958 


2nd | 9th 13th 
Genoa, Geneva, Geneva, 
1920 1926 1929 


Number of countries 
represented : 
Europe 
Age.) Ss ‘ 
North America 
Latin America 
Oceania 
pa 
Middle East 


Total 


Number of delegates . 

Number of substitutes 

| and technical advis- 

ND ic6ys ite W.* 

Percentage of world 

shipping tonnage re- 
presented . 


PROCEDURE AND METHOD OF WoRK 


The powers and functions of maritime sessions of the Con- 
ference are identical to those of the ordinary sessions of the Con- 
ference held annually except that there is no provision for a 
Finance Committee of Government Representatives, as such sessions 
do not consider the budget of the Organisation, and no committee 
on the application of Conventions and Recommendations. 
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In all, the seven maritime sessions and the two ordinary 
sessions (the third and the 32nd) at which maritime questions 
were exceptionally discussed, have adopted 27 Conventions and 
15 Recommendations affecting most aspects of the conditions of 
employment, health, welfare and social security of seafarers. 
Taken together, these international instruments are usually 
referred to as the International Seafarers’ Code, the provisions 
of which will be referred to later in this article. The annual reports 
submitted by governments on the application of the maritime 
Conventions which have been ratified by them, are considered 
each year by the I.L.0. Committee of Experts on the Application 
of Conventions and Recommendations, and subsequently, by the 
ordinary annual sessions of the International Labour Conference. 

During the first years of the Organisation the special nature 
of the maritime sessions gave rise to two major problems. The 
first of these concerned the position of States Members possessing 
no mercantile marine. Some of these States abstained from 
sending representatives to maritime sessions, others were repre- 
sented by the same delegates that attended ordinary sessions of 
the Conference. This situation led to the criticism that the 
maritime character of these special sessions was impaired by the 
presence of too high a proportion of delegates having no expert 
competence to deal with the questions under discussion. To 
overcome this difficulty the shipowners’ representatives, at that 
time and since, have emphasised the importance of holding 
maritime and ordinary sessions at different times of year. 

The second, and more serious, constitutional problem encoun- 
tered during the first decade concerned the method to be adopted 
by governments in appointing non-governmental delegates to 
maritime sessions, in countries where there were no strong organi- 
sations of shipowners or seafarers, or where the latter were not 
affiliated to national associations. The Governing Body of the 
I.L.O. had held the view, as in the case of ordinary sessions of 
the Conference, that governments should consult the national 
organisations of employers and workers, drawing attention to 
the special maritime nature of a proposed Conference. In 1920 
the Governing Body adopted a resolution in this sense with a 
view to the first maritime session being held in Genoa. However, 
the shipowners’ organisations and some organisations of seafarers 
considered this to be incompatible with the promise made in 
1919 to devote special sessions of the Conference to the study 
of maritime questions, to which persons familiar with the problems 
of the industry should be sent. 

During the 13th Session of the Conference in 1929 this difference 
of opinion led the British Shipping Federation to refuse to appoint 
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an Employers’ delegate as an indication of support to the protest 
of two seamen’s organisations against the composition of the 
United Kingdom Workers’ delegation. The Conference accordingly 
adopted a resolution recalling the difficulties encountered at 
maritime sessions and asking the Governing Body to take steps 
to avoid such problems in the future. 

While this difficulty has not arisen during recent maritime 
sessions, it may be said that the threat of recurring problems of 
this nature constituted one of the factors which led to the con- 
vening of preparatory technical meetings, such as the one held 
in 1935, before maritime sessions of the Conference. 

Another, and perhaps more significant reason, was of a pro- 
cedural nature—the need to find a means of accelerating the 
adoption of final decisions on maritime questions. The Conven- 
tions and Recommendations adopted by the maritime sessions 
in 1920 and 1926, were considered under the single discussion 
procedure, that is after the matters at issue had been discussed 
by only one session of the Conference. The session held in 1929 
was the first maritime session to be convened after the adoption 
by the Organisation of the double discussion procedure, and the 
results of the Conference’s deliberations therefore took the form 
of a questionnaire to serve as a basis for consulting governments 
prior to the second discussion, which was expected to take place 
at a further maritime session a year or two later. However, due 
to the economic depression, which affected the shipping industry 
severely, and to the lack of agreement between the shipowners’ 
and seafarers’ representatives on the Joint Maritime Commission, 
concerning future procedure, it was not possible to convene this 
session until 1936. The shipowners wanted an assurance that 
only maritime countries and competent persons, particularly as 
concerned the shipowners’ and seafarers’ delegates, should take 
part in the second discussion. They further proposed that the 
draft texts of international instruments which had been prepared 
on the basis of the replies of governments to the questionnaire 
drawn up in 1929, should be considered in the first instance by 
a tripartite technical meeting before being discussed by a full 
maritime session of the Conference. The seafarers’ representatives, 
on the other hand, urged that the second and final discussion 
of the questions held over from the 1929 session should be liquidated 
as early as possible, whether by way of an ordinary or of a 
special maritime session. 

However, early im 1935 a solution to the procedural difficulty 
was found when the seafarers’ representatives proposed that the 
question of manning should be included in the second discussion 
of the question of the regulation of hours of work on board ship. 
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The Joint Maritime Commission recommended, and the Governing 
Body agreed, that this subject, together with another new question 
(that concerning holidays with pay) should be given preliminary 
consideration by a Preparatory Technical Meeting later that year, 
and that the results of this meeting and the questions held over 
from the 1929 session for second discussion be considered at the 
1936 maritime session. 

Again in 1945, when the Joint Maritime Commission met and 
considered the far-reaching proposals of its seafarers’ members 
for the improvement of seafarers’ conditions in the post-war 
world, it agreed that these questions should be given preliminary 
consideration at a Maritime Preparatory Technical Conference to 
which the 20 States Members who were important maritime 
countries should be invited to send representatives, before these 
matters were discussed by the maritime session of the Conference 
in 1946. 

Finally, a similar procedure was adopted to carry out the 
preliminary work in connection with the maritime session of the 
Conference (the 41st) held earlier this year. Thus, a tripartite 
subcommittee of the Joint Maritime Commission met in 1954 
to consider the problem of the hours of work and manning scales 
of seafarers engaged in the short-sea trades of North-West Europe ; 
it decided that the question was not confined to the region in 
question but also affected a much wider area, and recommended 
that a session of the Joint Maritime Commission be convened to 
consider the question of holding a maritime session of the Conference 
to discuss, inter alia, the revision of the Wages, Hours of Work 
and Manning (Sea) Convention (Revised), 1949 (originally adopted 
at Seattle in 1946), with particular reference to the crews of smaller 
vessels. The Joint Maritime Commission met in 1955 and recom- 
mended the convening of a maritime session of the Conference 
to be preceded by a preparatory technical Conference to which 
the countries represented in the Joint Maritime Commission would 
be invited. The Preparatory Technical Maritime Conference 
therefore met in London in 1956 to give preliminary consideration 
to the questions which were discussed and upon which final deci- 
sions were taken at the maritime session in 1958. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


While the infrequency with which maritime sessions of the 
Conference are held has meant that the degree of continuity 
evident in the ordinary annual sessions of the International Labour 
Conference, could not be achieved in the maritime work of the 
1.LO., yet the number of Conventions and Recommendations 
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adopted concerning maritime matters is an indication not only 
that recognition has been given to the most immediate needs 
of seafarers but also that a long-term plan for the development 
of standards for their protection is gradually being carried to 
fulfilment. 

One of the items on the agenda of the Genoa Conference was 
“ the consideration of the possibility of drawing up an International 
Seamen’s Code ”. The Conference suggested that the Code should 
take the form of “a collection of the laws and regulations dealing 
with the condition and position of seamen as such, which it may be 
possible for the various maritime countries of the world to adopt 
as a common and uniform body of international seamen’s law ” 
The Conference recommended that the following questions should 
be considered by future sessions as a first step in this direction : 
seamen’s articles of agreement, the accommodation of seamen 
aboard vessels, discipline, the settlement of disputes between 
individual seamen and their employers, and social insurance 
for seamen. 


Articles of Agreement; Repatriation 


The question of the international codification of rules relating 
to seamen’s articles of agreement was placed on the agenda of 
the Ninth Session of the Conference in 1926. As a majority of 
governments had indicated in their replies to a questionnaire 
on the subject that they favoured a codification based upon the 
more advanced systems of national legislation, three separate 
draft Conventions were submitted to the Conference, the first 
concerning seamen’s articles of agreement as such, the second 
concerning repatriation and the third concerning discipline. On 
the first point the Seamen’s Articles of Agreement Convention, 
1926, was adopted; this Convention has now received a total 
of 31 ratifications. Its provisions prescribe the standard form and 
content of seamen’s articles, the procedures for signing them, 
and the conditions of expiry or termination. 

The consideration of the question of repatriation led to the 
adoption of the Repatriation of Seamen Convention, 1926, which 
has up to the present received 18 ratifications. In addition to 
guaranteeing that a seaman shall not be abandoned in a foreign 
port, the Convention lays down regulations as to his repatriation. 
Thus, a seaman who is put ashore through no fault of his own 
either during the term of his engagement or on its expiration, 
is entitled to be returned at no expense to himself to his own 
country, either to the port of engagement or to that at which 
the voyage commenced. In addition, the Conference adopted a 
Recommendation which asks that these repatriation provisions 
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be extended to masters and apprentices serving under special 
agreements, and a resolution concerning similar arrangements 
in respect of seamen employed in the deep-sea fishing industry. 

The Conference was unable in 1926 to reach agreement in 
regard to the question of disciplinary measures applicable in cases 
of breach of contract, and the matter has not been discussed by 
the Conference since that time. 


Health and Welfare 


Action was not taken concerning the question of crew accom- 
modation on board ship until 1945, when consideration was given 
to this subject by the Joint Maritime Commission in conjunction 
with two other matters pertaining to seafarers’ health and welfare, 
namely medical examinations, and food and catering on board 
ship. After preliminary discussion at the Maritime Preparatory 
Technical Conference in Copenhagen late that year, Conventions 
were adopted at the 1946 maritime session on all three subjects. 
The Accommodation of Crews Convention, 1946, was revised to 
a limited extent at the regular session of the Conference in 1949, 
in accordance with recommendations made by a tripartite sub- 
committee of the Joint Maritime Commission in 1948, so as to 
provide greater flexibility in regard to existing ships and thus 
facilitate ratification by certain countries. This revised Conven- 
tion has now been ratified by 12 countries, and the standards 
contained in it have had an even wider influence upon the planning 
and design of crew accommodation in new and converted vessels 
than this figure would indicate. The Convention lays down detailed 
specifications concerning sleeping accommodation, mess and recrea- 
tion rooms, ventilation, heating, lighting and sanitary facilities. 

The Medical Examination (Seafarers) Convention, 1946, pro- 
vides that no person shall be employed on board ship unless he 
produces a medical certificate attesting to his fitness for the work 
for which he is employed. The certificate must indicate that the 
seafarers’ sight, hearing and (where necessary) colour vision are 
satisfactory, and that he is not suffering from any disease likely 
to be aggravated by, or render him unfit for, service at sea, or 
likely to endanger the health of others. The certificate remains 
in force for a maximum period of two years. This Convention 
has now been ratified by 13 countries. An ordinary session of the 
Conference had earlier adopted the Medical Examination of Young 
Persons (Sea) Convention, 1921, concerning the medical examina- 
tion of young persons upon entering the profession, and their 
annual re-examination up to the age of 18 years. This Convention 
has been ratified by 39 countries. 
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The third Convention dealing with the health and welfare 
of seafarers to be adopted by the 1946 session of the Conference 
was the Food and Catering (Ships’ Crews) Convention, 1946. 
It provides that the competent authority in each country is 
responsible for the framing and enforcement of regulations con- 
cerning food and water supplies, equipment of galleys, inspection, 
certification of the galley crew, research and instructional work. 
The competent authority must also work in close co-operation 
with shipowners’ and seafarers’ organisations and other interested 
bodies on questions of food and health. This Convention has 
been ratified by 12 countries up to the present. The same session 
of the Conference also adopted a Recommendation concerning 
the provision to crew members by the shipowner of bed linen 
and mess utensils of good quality for use on board ship during 
their period of engagement. 

The question of welfare facilities for seafarers in port was 
given extensive consideration at the 1929 and 1936 maritime 
sessions. At the latter, a comprehensive Recommendation was 
adopted concerning the general organisation of port welfare 
facilities, the regulations to be adopted concerning the policing, 
lighting and general supervision of port areas, the provision of 
health and hygiene facilities, facilities for the accommodation 
and recreation of visiting seafarers, etc. This instrument has had 
a direct influence on the establishment of new facilities and the 
improvement of existing ones in many countries, particularly 
during the Second World War, when there was a pressing need 
to expand and extend existing arrangements in the shortest possible 
time. Continuing concern with this problem led the Joint Maritime 
Commission at its 18th Session in 1955 to recommend that a 
tripartite subcommittee of that body should be set up to consider 
the means for further action in this field. This subcommittee is 
expected to hold its first meeting in 1959. 

The most recent I.L.O. action concerning seafarers’ health 
questions was taken by the 41st Session of the International 
Labour Conference this year. Following preliminary consideration 
by the Joint I.L.0.-W.H.O. Committee on the Hygiene of Sea- 
farers (a committee composed of four medical experts appointed 
by the World Health Organisation, and of two Shipowners’ and 
two Seafarers’ members of the Joint Maritime Commission of the 
I.L.O.), the Conference adopted the Ships’ Medicine Chests Recom- 
mendation, 1958, and the Medical Advice at Sea Recommendation, 
1958. The first of these instruments recommends that “ every 
vessel engaged in maritime navigation should be required to carry 
a medicine chest, the contents of which should be prescribed by 
the competent authority, taking into account such factors as the 
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number of persons on board, and the nature and the duration 
of the voyage”. The second instrument recommends States 
Members to ensure by a pre-arranged system that medical advice 
by radio to ships at sea is available free of charge at any hour of 
the day or night, including specialist advice where necessary and 
practicable. 

The Conference also adopted a number of resolutions bearing 
upon possible future I.L.O. action on seafarers’ health and welfare 
questions, such as those concerning the convening of a meeting 
of the Tripartite Subcommittee of the Joint Maritime Commission 
on Seafarers’ Welfare, to discuss, inter alia, welfare facilities for 
Asian seamen in non-Asian ports ; discussion of the health and 
hygiene of seafarers on board ship by an early meeting of the 
Joint I.L.0.-W.H.O. Committee on the Hygiene of Seafarers ; 
consideration of the question of air conditioning in crews’ quarters ; 
and a study of the problems resulting from the application of 
atomic power to shipping in so far as the protection of the crew 
is concerned. 


Young Persons. 


The protection of the health and welfare of children and young 
persons employed on board ship was the subject of early action 
by the International Labour Conference. In fact, the first maritime 
Convention, the Minimum Age (Sea) Convention, adopted at 
Genoa in 1920, prohibits the engagement of children under 14 years 
of age on vessels other than those on which only members of the 
same family are employed ; this instrument has now received a 
total of 33 ratifications. It was revised at the 22nd Session of 
the International Labour Conference in 1936, when the minimum 
age was raised from 14 to 15 years. This revised Convention 
has now received 25 ratifications. In addition to adopting a 
Convention concerning the medical examination of young persons 
for employment at sea, which has already been mentioned, the 
Third (Ordinary) Session of the Conference in 1921 also adopted 
a Convention which fixes the minimum age for admission of 
young persons to employment as trimmers and stokers on coal- 
burning vessels at 18 years. This instrument, the Minimum Age 
(Trimmers and Stokers) Convention, 1921, has been ratified by 
39 countries. 


Social Security 


It may be recalled that one of the main questions recom- 
mended by the Second Session of the Conference at Genoa in 
1920 for consideration by future maritime sessions with a view 
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to evolving a comprehensive seamen’s code, was that concerning 
social insurance. That session of the Conference itself adopted 
what may be considered as the first step in this direction, namely 
the Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) Convention, 1920, 
which requires the shipowner to pay an unemployment indemnity 
equal to two months’ wages to members of the crew of a vessel 
which is lost or founders. At the time of its adoption this Conven- 
tion was far in advance of national practice, as no country had 
until then enacted legislation on the subject. It has now received 
a total of 29 ratifications. The same session of the Conference 
adopted a Recommendation to the effect that member States 
should establish for seamen an effective system of insurance 
against unemployment arising out of shipwreck or any other cause, 
either by means of government insurance, or by government 
subsidy to industrial organisations whose rules provide for the 
payment of benefits to their unemployed members. 

Social security also retained the attention of the 21st Session 
of the Conference in 1936, which adopted two Conventions on 
the subject. The Shipowners’ Liability (Sick and Injured Seamen) 
Convention, 1936, requires that medical care and maintenance be 
furnished for a maximum period of 16 weeks at the expense of 
the shipowner to a seaman who falls ill or is injured through no 
fault of his own, during the period of his engagement. It also 
provides for the repatriation of a seaman who is put ashore during 
the course of a voyage because of sickness or injury. This Conven- 
tion has been ratified by seven countries. 

The second Convention adopted by the 21st Session—the 
Sickness Insurance (Sea) Convention, 1936—provides that an 
insured person who is rendered incapable of work and is deprived 
of his wages by reason of sickness through no fault of his own 
shall be entitled to cash benefit and, with certain exceptions, 
to medical treatment, for at least the first 26 weeks of such 
incapacity. This Convention has been ratified by five countries. 

In 1945 the Joint Maritime Commission considered the proposals 
submitted by the International Transportworkers’ Federation 
contained in their “ International Seafarers’ Charter ” for a more 
complete and adequate system of social security for seafarers, 
so as to conserve their health and attract recruits, and thus to 
ensure the proper maintenance of an essential service. At the 
suggestion of the Commission, a special committee, composed of 
seven government experts and four Shipowners’ and four Seafarers’ 
members of the Joint Maritime Commission, was set up by the 
Governing Body of the I.L.O. to give preliminary consideration 
to this question. The report of this committee was subsequently 
considered by the Maritime Preparatory Technical Conference in 
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Copenhagen, and by the 28th Session of the International Labour 
Conference (Seattle, 1946). The Social Security (Seafarers) Conven- 
tion, 1946, which resulted from these discussions, provides that 
seafarers resident in the territory of a country for which the Con- 
vention is in force shall be entitled to medical benefits, and cash 
benefits in the event of incapacity for work, unemployment and 
old age. Seafarers’ dependants are entitled to medical and death 
benefits. As in the case of two other Conventions adopted at 
Seattle, which will be mentioned later in this article, effect may be 
given to the Convention in part, by means of collective agreement. 
This Convention has so far been ratified by three countries, and is 
not yet in force. 

The 28th Session also adopted the Seafarers’ Pensions Conven- 
tion, 1946, providing retirement pensions for seafarers, at the 
age of either 55 or 60 years. The amount of the pension, together 
with any other social security pension payable simultaneously, 
must be not less than 1.5 per cent. of the seafarer’s wages for each 
year of service if payable at the age of 55, or 2 per cent. of his 
wages for each year of service if payable at the age of 60, towards 
which amount the seafarer is to pay not more than half. This 
Convention has been ratified by five countries, but requires an 
additional ratification from one of the maritime countries named 
in it before it enters into force. 

Two Recommendations bearing on social security were also 
adopted at the 28th Session. The first of these recommends that 
member States enter into agreements to ensure that seamen of 
one country who are employed on the ships of another country 
either remain subject to the compulsory social insurance of work- 
men’s compensation systems of their own country or are subject 
to the corresponding system of the other country. The second 
instrument recommends that member States should try to provide 
medical care for seafarers’ dependants pending the development 
of a medical care service covering all workers and their dependants. 


Holidays with Pay 


Closely connected with both the health and welfare and the 
social security of seafarers is the question of paid vacations. 
While it was considered, at the time, that the agenda of the 1929 
Session of the Conference was too heavy to include this item, 
pressure from the seafarers’ organisations for early consideration 
of the question led to its being added to the agenda of the 
21st Session in 1936, after discussion by the Preparatory Con- 
ference in 1935. The Holidays with Pay (Sea) Convention, 1936, 
adopted on that occasion provides for a minimum annual paid 
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vacation of 12 days for officers and nine for ratings. Owing to 
the war, and for other reasons, this Convention received only 
six ratifications, and in 1945 the International Transportworkers’ 
Federation, in its International Seafarers’ Charter, called for the 
revision of its provisions to bring them up to the standards pre- 
vailing in many countries. The Paid Vacations (Seafarers) Conven- 
tion, 1946, adopted at Seattle provides that masters, officers and 
radio officers must receive not less than 18 working days’ vacation 
holiday with pay, and other members of the crew not less than 
12 working days’ leave, for each year of continuous service. The 
service need not be continuous with the same employer. Effect 
may be given to the Convention by laws or regulations, collective 
agreements, or a combination of these two methods. This Conven- 
tion was further revised by the 32nd (Ordinary) Session of the 
Conference in 1949 and the provision concerning the subsistence 
allowance to be paid during holidays was made optional. The 
Convention as thus revised has received a total of eight ratifications. 
It will enter into force when ratified by nine of the maritime 
countries named in it. 


Entry, Training and Certification 


The question of finding employment for seamen was one of 
the first subjects to be considered by the International Labour 
Conference. The Placing of Seamen Convention, 1920, provides 
that all such operations are to be performed not by private fee- 
charging agencies but by free public employment offices managed 
jointly by the shipowners’ and seafarers’ organisations under the 
supervision of the competent authority, or, in the absence of such 
joint machinery, by the State itself. This Convention has been 
ratified by a total of 26 countries. 

In 1952 the question of the possible need for revising this 
Convention was raised by the Seafarers’ group of the Joint 
Maritime Commission, who inquired whether under its provisions 
seafarers must necessarily be engaged through an official employ- 
ment agency, or whether they could be engaged through an 
unofficial agency provided that such engagements were not made 
for pecuniary gain and so long as the provisions concerning the 
establishment of official agencies were fulfilled. The Commission 
examined a report on this question at its next session in 1955, 
and came to the conclusion that, while the provisions of the Con- 
vention did not expressly prohibit the finding of employment 
for seafarers outside official channels provided no charge were 
made, it nevertheless did not appear desirable to contemplate 
the revision of the Convention to allow employment through such 
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unofficial agencies, in view of the general acceptance of the instru- 
ment by many maritime States. However, because of the relevance 
of this question to that of flag transfer and the engagement of 
crews for service on foreign flag vessels, the Commission recom- 
mended that an item be placed on the agendas of the Preparatory 
Technical Maritime Conference and the maritime session of the 
International Labour Conference to be held thereafter, concerning 
the engagement of seafarers through regularly established employ- 
ment offices. The Seafarers’ Engagement (Foreign Vessels) Recom- 
mendation, 1958, ultimately adopted by the 41st Session of the 
Conference calls on each member State to “ do everything in its 
power to discourage seafarers within its territory from joining 
or agreeing to join vessels registered in a foreign country unless 
the conditions under which such seafarers are to be engaged 
are generally equivalent to those applicable under collective 
agreements and social standards accepted by bona fide organisations 
of shipowners and seafarers of maritime countries where such 
agreements and standards are traditionally observed ”. In parti- 
cular, each government should see whether proper provision is 
made for the repatriation and medical care of seafarers, before 
they sign on a foreign vessel. ? 

One of the proposals put forward by the seafarers’ organisations 
in 1945 concerned the desirability of extending and improving 
facilities for the vocational training of merchant navy officers 
and ratings. This question was considered first by a technical 
committee and by the Preparatory Maritime Conference in 1945, 
and subsequently by the maritime session of the Conference 
in 1946, at which the Vocational Training (Seafarers) Recommenda- 
tion, 1946, was adopted. This Recommendation contains a number 
of principles and rules to be taken into consideration by member 
States in organising training facilities for sea service. It proposes 
that the work of the various official and private training institu- 
tions in each country should be co-ordinated and developed on 
the basis of a general programme which would provide adequate 
incentives to attract men to the maritime industry as a life-time 
career. 

Preliminary consideration was given to the problem of the 
professional capacity of mercantile marine officers by early sessions 
of the Joint Maritime Commission, and in 1926, interest in the 
matter increased because of a dispute which arose from the collision 
of the French vessel Lotus with the Turkish vessel Boykourt. 
The master of the Turkish ship did not possess a certificate of 


1 For the action taken by the Conference concerning the effect of flag 
transfer on the social conditions of seafarers see below. 
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competency, and the International Merchant Marine Officers’ 
Association drew the attention of the I.L.O. to the desirability 
of establishing international rules requiring officers to be properly 
qualified and certificated. The question was therefore placed on 
the agenda of the 13th Session of the Conference (1929) for pre- 
liminary consideration, and at the 21st Session in 1936, the Officers’ 
Competency Certificates Convention, 1936, was adopted ; it has 
now been ratified by 13 countries. It provides that no person 
is to be engaged to perform on board any vessel to which the 
Convention applies the duties of master, navigating officer in 
charge of a watch, chief engineer, or engineer officer in charge 
of a watch, unless he holds a certificate of competency to perform 
such duties, issued or approved by the public authority of the 
territory where the vessel is registered. The general conditions 
to be met by an applicant for the grant of a certificate are laid 
down, but the details of the examinations to be given are left 
to national legislation. 

The 28th Session of the Conference (1946) adopted two addi- 
tional Conventions of a similar nature. The first of these is the 
Certification of Able Seamen Convention, 1946. It provides that 
no person is to be engaged in this capacity unless he holds a certi- 
ficate granted by a competent national authority following an 
examination of his proficiency. A certificate cannot be granted 
unless the person concerned has attained the age of 18 years 
and has served for a period of at least three years in the deck 
department of a ship. This Convention has now received nine 
ratifications, and has entered into force. 

The second is the Certification of Ships’ Cooks Convention, 
1946, which provides that no person may be employed as a ship’s 
cook unless he holds a certificate of qualification, to obtain which 
he must be over the minimum age, have served at sea for a minimum 
period and have passed an examination prescribed by the compe- 
tent authority. This Convention has received 11 ratifications, and 
has also entered into force. 

The most recent action in regard to certificates of competency 
took place at the 41st Session of the Conference this year, as the 
result of proposals made by the Seafarers’ group of the Joint 
Maritime Commission in 1955. These members contended that 
the officers of merchant vessels whose ships might be stranded 
or involved in other incidents of navigation were subject to double 
jurisdiction in respect of the suspension of their certificates of 
capacity. They therefore proposed that international action be 
taken to ensure that only the State which had granted a certificate 
was entitled to suspend or withdraw it. The matter was discussed 
at the Preparatory Technical Maritime Conference in 1956 and 
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subsequently by the maritime session in 1958, when a resolution 
was adopted in which the Conference affirmed “ the general prin- 
ciple that the authorities of the State which has issued a competency 
certificate are alone competent to suspend or cancel it”. The 
resolution declares further that “a State ought not to exercise the 
right to interfere with or suspend the validity of a foreign certificate 
within its own jurisdiction, that is to say in its own inland waters 
and territorial sea and on board ships flying its own flag, unless 
the State which has issued the certificate and all other States 
having the power to suspend or cancel the certificate in pursuance 
of reciprocal arrangements with that State have failed to inquire 
into the necessity for taking action in that regard ”. 

Another subject relevant to this section was also acted upon 
by the 41st Session this year. Again at the suggestion of the 
Seafarers’ group of the Joint Maritime Commission a proposal 
was considered at the Preparatory Technical Maritime Conference 
in 1956 concerning the possibility of introducing an internationally 
recognised document designed to establish a seafarer’s identity. 
After examining this question the 41st Session of the Conference 
adopted the Seafarers’ National Identity Documents Convention, 
1958, which provides that States Members which accept the 
Convention are to issue to each of their nationals who is a seafarer, 
on application by him, a seafarer’s identity document. If it 
wishes to do so, a member may also issue such a document to 
non-nationals serving aboard vessels registered in its territory 
or registered at its employment offices. The particulars concerning 
the holder to be included in the document are laid down. Under 
the provisions of the instrument an issuing country is obliged to 
readmit to its territory persons to whom it has issued a document. 
Other countries must permit seafarers who hold a proper document 
to enter their territory for purposes of shore leave, joining their 
ship, or transit. Member States may reserve the right to deny 
a particular person entry to their territory. 


Flag Transfer 


As early as 1933 the Seafarers’ group of the Joint Maritime 
Commission complained that ships belonging to shipowners in 
important maritime countries with high labour standards and 
social benefits were being transferred to and operated under the 
flags of certain other countries of little or no previous maritime 
standing and with considerably lower social standards and obliga- 
tions, without any effective change taking place in the actual 
ownership of the vessel. They maintained that such evasion of 
the labour regulations and standards of the shipowner’s own 
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country, besides creating unfair competition with other shipowners 
in the country, depressed employment and working conditions 
for the national seafarers, and that, if the practice were to spread, 
it might imperil the work of the I.L.O. towards improving the 
position of seafarers. This problem was again raised, with some 
variations, by the Seafarers’ group in 1947, but on neither occasion 
was it possible to obtain agreement in the Commission concerning 
the exact nature of the problem, although both the Shipowners’ 
and Seafarers’ groups agreed that transfers which were made 
purely for the purpose of reducing seafarers’ standards should be 
condemned. In 1949 the Government of Panama asked the I.L.O. 
to carry out an investigation of charges that had been made by the 
International Transportworkers’ Federation concerning conditions 
on board vessels registered in that country, after the Federation 
had threatened a boycott of certain Panamanian vessels. The 
Governing Body thereupon established a special tripartite com- 
mittee to carry out this investigation. The legislation of Panama 
and its application was studied by the committee, which also 
inspected 30 Panamanian vessels. 

The results of this survey were approved by the Governing 
Body and published in agreement with the Government of Panama.! 
However, the seafarers’ trade unions continued to complain about 
the problem of flag transfer in general, and in 1954 requested 
that the question be taken up by the proposed preparatory maritime 
conference and by the maritime session to be held thereafter. 
The Joint Maritime Commission agreed to this proposal in 1955, 
at which time it drew up a questionnaire for despatch to govern- 
ments, the replies to which could serve as a basis for consideration 
by the Conference. After preliminary consideration by the Pre- 
paratory Technical Maritime Conference in 1956, the question was 
examined by the 41st Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, which adopted the Social Conditions and Safety (Sea- 
farers) Recommendation, 1958. This instrument notes that the 
problems involved have been brought into special prominence 
by the large volume of tonnage registered in countries not hitherto 
regarded as being traditionally maritime, and also refers to the 
provisions of related instruments, such as the Seafarers’ Engage- 
ment (Foreign Vessels) Recommendation, 1958, already referred 
to, and the Convention on the High Seas, adopted by the United 
Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea on 29 April 1958. The 
Recommendation goes on to state that the country of registration 
“should accept the full obligations implied by registration and 


11.L.0.: Conditions in Ships Flying the Panama Flag, Studies and 
Reports, New Series, No. 22 (Geneva, 1950). 
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exercise effective jurisdiction and control for the purpose of the 
safety and welfare of seafarers in its sea-going merchant ships ” 
Some of the measures which should be taken to give effect to this 
principle include a proper ship inspection service, government- 
controlled agencies to supervise the signing on and signing off 
of seafarers both at home and abroad, regulations to ensure freedom 
of association for seafarers, proper repatriation, and examination 
for, and granting of, certificates of competency. 


Labour Inspection 


In 1926 the Ninth Session of the Conference adopted the 
Labour Inspection (Seamen) Recommendation, 1926, which, after 
defining the aims in view, provides for the organisation of inspec- 
tion and the publication of an annual report on the work of the 
inspection services, and makes recommendations concerning the 
powers and duties of inspectors, the safeguards necessary to prevent 
abuses and the co-operation of shipowners and seafarers with the 
inspection authorities. 


Hours of Work 


Of all the technical questions concerning seafarers, that of hours 
of work (together with the questions of manning scales and wages— 
which were added to the discussion at subsequent stages) provides 
the best example of the continuity that has existed in the work 
not only of the various maritime sessions themselves but also 
of the Joint Maritime Commission and of the special tripartite 
committees and preparatory technical conferences convened over 
the years. While it may be said that the need for this sustained 
effort arose largely from the fact that no agreement could be 
obtained, particularly between the shipowners and the seafarers, 
this is no more true in respect of the maritime industry than for 
other industries. It would appear equally logical to argue that 
the full and frank treatment given more or less consistently to 
this question by both bipartite and tripartite bodies in the I.L.O. 
for a period of 28 years has accounted to a great extent for the 
fact that it has finally been possible—and this for the first time 
in the history of the Organisation—for an international instrument 
concerning hours of work to be adopted without opposition by 
the Conference. This is what took place when the 41st Session 
of the Conference, held this year, adopted the final text of the 
Wages, Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Recommendation, 1958, 
by 127 votes to none, with 24 abstentions. A brief account of 
the events which led to this result may therefore be of interest. 
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The eight-hour day was one of the principal demands of workers’ 
organisations even before the First World War. Reference was 
made to this matter in the Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and in Article 427, it was stated that one of the 
first objects of the I.L.0., which was about to be established, 
should be “ the adoption of an eight-hour day or a 48-hour week 
as the standard to be aimed at where it has not already been 
obtained ”. 

When the First Session of the International Labour Conference 
met in Washington in 1919 it adopted a Convention concerning 
the hours of work of industrial and transport workers, but specific- 
ally excluded maritime workers from its scope, and recommended 
that this subject be taken up by a special session of the Conference 
devoted to maritime questions. The Genoa Conference in 1920 
was therefore called primarily in order to determine the detailed 
methods of applying to the mercantile marine the principle of 
the eight-hour day which had been laid down for land industries 
a year earlier. It was not possible, however, to obtain agreement 
on the matter, as the draft Convention drawn up by the Conference 
Committee failed, by the small margin of two votes, to rally the 
required two-thirds majority. The seafarers’ organisations were 
very disappointed with this result as they considered that the 
protection which had been extended to land workers had been 
denied to them. The Conference did, however, adopt two Recom- 
mendations which called on States Members to do everything 
in their power to regulate hours of work in the fishing industry 
and in inland navigation in accordance with the principle of the 
eight-hour day. 

The question of seamen’s hours of work was again considered 
by successive sessions of the Joint Maritime Commission, but no 
agreement could be obtained between the two groups. In 1924, 
when the Commission discussed the agenda of the maritime session 
of the Conference to be held in 1926, a proposal by the Seafarers’ 
group to place the question of hours of work on board ship on 
that agenda failed of adoption because of a tie vote, and when 
the matter was subsequently considered by the Governing Body 
another divided vote occurred. 

Nevertheless, the Ninth Session of the Conference adopted a 
resolution asking the Governing Body to place the question on 
the agenda of the next maritime session of the Conference, and in 
1929, after heated debates, Conclusions were adopted for the 
purpose of consulting governments, in which the Conference stated 
that the possibility of regulating hours of work by a draft Conven- 
tion based on the principle of “ an eight-hour day or a forty-eight 
hour week” should be considered and that, prior to the next 
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maritime session of the Conference, the International Labour 
Office should ascertain the views of the governments on a number 
of points, such as the scope of the instrument, methods of appli- 
cation, etc. 

As has been mentioned earlier in this article, on a proposal 
made by the seafarers’ representatives the question of manning 
was added to that of hours of work, and the expedient was adopted 
of submitting the combined question to a preparatory conference 
in 1935 for preliminary discussion. The 21st Session of the Con- 
ference (1936) adopted the Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Con- 
vention, 1936, based essentially on the eight-hour day for officers 
and ratings in distant-trade ships, and a Recommendation with 
the same title asking member States to extend, as far as possible, 
the provisions of the Convention to seafarers engaged in the coastal 
trades. Owing to conditions directly before and after the Second 
World War, however, this Convention never received a sufficient 
number of ratifications to bring it into force. 

When the question again came up for discussion in 1945 the 
Joint Maritime Commission had before it the proposals of the 
seafarers set out in the International Seafarers’ Charter. The 
Shipowners’ group contended, as they had done at the 21st Session 
of the Conference, that the question of hours of work and manning 
could not be considered alone but must be taken up along with 
wages, as all three subjects formed a closely related charge on the 
shipowner. It was therefore agreed that the question of wages, hours 
of work on board ship and manning would form a single item on 
the agendas of the Preparatory Maritime Conference (Copenhagen, 
1945) and of the 28th Session of the Conference in 1946. The 
Commission also urged that some means be found whereby effect 
could be given to the proposed instrument by collective agreement, 
in view of the fact that in many countries wages and hours are not 
subject to legislative regulation but are left to be settled by nego- 
tiation between the shipowners’ and seafarers’ organisations. 

After long and heated debate at both the Copenhagen Confer- 
ence and the 28th Session the Wages, Hours of Work and Manning 
(Sea) Convention, 1946, was adopted. This Convention requires 
the payment to an able seaman of a minimum monthly basic wage 
of 64 United States dollars, or 16 pounds sterling, or the equivalent 
in other currencies. It permits the payment of an adjusted equiv- 
alent of this basic wage in the case of ships in which more than 
the normal number of crew are employed. The Convention also 
limits, with certain exceptions, the hours of work of seafarers. On 
near-trade ships hours of work at sea are limited to 24 in two 
consecutive days ; in port they are limited to eight a day, and at 
sea and in port they are limited to 112 in two consecutive weeks. 
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On distant-trade ships, hours are limited to eight a day at sea and 
in port. In the catering department of passenger ships, normal 
hours must not exceed ten in a consecutive period of 14 hours 
while the ship is at sea, and in the catering department of cargo 
ships hours of work at sea are limited to nine in a consecutive period 
of 13 hours. The Convention requires that ships shall be suffi- 
ciently and efficiently manned to ensure safety of life at sea, to 
make possible the hours of work prescribed, to prevent excessive 
strain on the crew and to avoid or minimise the working of over- 
time. The Convention is to be regarded as revising the Hours of 
Work and Manning (Sea) Convention, 1936, and was to have 
entered into force six months after being ratified by nine countries, 
at least five of which possess a minimum of 1 million tons of shipping, 
and if the aggregate tonnage possessed by the ratifying countries 
is not less than 15 million tons. 

This Convention was revised on two minor points at the 32nd 
(Ordinary) Session of the Conference in 1949, on the recommenda- 
tion of a tripartite subcommittee of the Joint Maritime Com- 
mission, so as to provide that the consistent working of overtime 
should be avoided whenever possible, and that a country which 
had ratified the Convention could denounce ratification after a 
period of five years rather than the usual ten. 

Nevertheless, the progress of ratification of this Convention was 
by no means rapid. While spokesmen of both the shipowners and 
seafarers, as well as of governments, have on numerous occasions 
indicated that the provisions of the instrument have had a marked 
influence upon the negotiation of collective agreements and have 
otherwise affected the conditions of seafarers, the fact that the 
wages of an able seaman are fixed in terms of two national curren- 
cies has caused other countries to hesitate before binding them- 
selves to such a commitment in view of possible fluctuations in 
official exchange rates. Doubts have also been expressed as to the 
wisdom of ratifying the Convention for a period of five years on 
the basis of collective agreements concerning wages and hours, 
which might be revised during that time and provide for conditions 
below the standard set by the Convention. 

At the suggestion of the Seafarers’ group, the Joint Maritime 
Com mission at its 1951 and 1952 sessions again considered whether 
the Convention required revision in order to facilitate ratification. 
The seafarers contended that this should be done so as to permit 
countries to ratify the instrument in parts, one concerning wages, 
the other concerning hours of work and manning. The shipowners 
were strongly opposed to this procedure, as they had been since 
the time of the 21st Session of the Conference, on the ground that 
the three aspects (wages, hours, manning) were components of a 
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single question, and that any attempt to deal with them separately 
would contravene the agreement obtained in 1945 that they should 
be handled together. However, as a result of decisions taken by 
the Tripartite Subcommittee of the Joint Maritime Commission 
on Hours of Work and Manning in the Short-Sea Trades of North- 
west Europe in 1954, the Governing Body decided to convene a 
session of the Joint Maritime Commission in 1955 to consider the 
desirability of holding a Preparatory Technical Maritime Confer- 
ence and a maritime session of the International Labour Conference 
to discuss not only the revision of the 1949 Convention, with 
particular reference to conditions of seafarers in ships of smaller 
tonnages, but also any other items which the Commission might 
recommend for inclusion in their agendas. 

On the basis of the replies of governments to a comprehensive 
questionnaire on provisions of the Convention which had impeded 
ratification, and of other reports, including one concerning changes 
that had taken place since 1946 in the hours of work of seafarers, 
the Commission recommended that the question of the general 
revision of the Convention should be taken up afresh. 

When the matter was discussed at the Preparatory Technical 
Maritime Conference held in London in 1956, the policies of the 
seafarers and shipowners were again put forth. Finally, after a 
record vote had been taken, and over the strong opposition of 
the shipowners and some government delegates, the Preparatory 
Conference adopted a draft amendment proposed by the govern- 
ment delegates of Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden, to the 
effect that while the Convention should remain an undivided 
instrument it should be possible for States Members which are 
unable to adhere to the wages clauses to exclude them when rati- 
fying the Convention ; at the same time the countries concerned 
might declare that the wage clauses contained in Part II of the 
proposed revised Convention would carry the force of a Recom- 
mendation. 

In addition to adopting the above and a number of other draft 
amendments to the detailed provisions of the Convention, the 
Preparatory Conference decided unanimously to recommend to 
the Governing Body that in the interval preceding the maritime 
session of the Conference a tripartite working party composed of 
six members from each of the three groups represented at the 
Conference should meet in order to “examine the possibility of 
submitting draft proposals ... designed to secure general agree- 
ment ” in connection with this item. 

The working party met in Geneva in April 1957 and, after 
discussing various possible approaches to the question, concluded 
that the best method of fulfilling its task was to draw up the draft 
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of a Recommendation which it asked the Governing Body to 
transmit for consideration, and, if approved, adoption by the 
maritime session of the Conference, in addition to the proposed 
draft revised Convention transmitted by the Preparatory Con- 
ference. It was felt that in this way States Members which were 
unable to ratify the Convention might be encouraged, nevertheless, 
by accepting and implementing the Recommendation, or some 
parts of it, to make progress in this field and, in certain respects, 
to improve on the provisions of the Convention. 

Thus, when the 41st Session of the Conference met in April-May 
this year, it had before it two texts : the revised draft Convention 
and a draft Recommendation. The Wages, Hours of Work and 
Manning (Sea) Convention (Revised), 1958, was adopted by 
104 votes to 22, with 22 abstentions, most of the employers’ 
delegates still being opposed or abstaining. In its final form the 
Convention is identical in most respects to the text recom- 
mended by the Preparatory Conference, and provides that ratifying 
States may exclude from such ratifications the part concerning 
wages. 

The Recommendation provides that the basic monthly pay of 
an able seaman should be not less than {25 or $70 or the equivalent 
in other currencies, and also that the normal hours of work at sea 
and in port should be eight per day for all departments (with 
appropriate compensation for work performed on the weekly day 
of rest and for overtime work, and special arrangements in the 
case of smaller vessels and of vessels engaged on short voyages). 

While it has still not been possible for complete agreement to 
be obtained on the provisions of a Convention covering seafarers’ 
hours of work, wages and manning scales, a fresh possibility for 
wider acceptance has been provided which, coupled with the even 
higher standards of the Recommendation, may augur well for more 
rapid implementation in the future. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution asking that a study 
be made of the manning scales in use in the vessels of various 
countries and that a report on this be made to an early session of 
the Joint Maritime Commission. 


Discussion of the Director-General’s Report 


Although the Director-General of the I.L.O. has for many 
years submitted a Report to ordinary sessions of the International 
Labour Conference for discussion in plenary sitting, this has not 
until recently been the practice as regards maritime sessions. The 
record indicates, in fact, that no such report was submitted to 
the maritime sessions in 1920 and 1926. The latter session decided, 
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however, to discuss those parts of the Director’s Annual Report 
to the ordinary session of the Conference dealing with maritime 
questions, and the Conference devoted one brief sitting to this 
purpose. The speeches were of two kinds. In the first place, the 
delegates of certain countries gave an account of the national 
legislation concerning seafarers and compared its provisions with 
those of the applicable international labour Conventions. In the 
second place, a discussion took place between the workers’ delegates 
and government delegates of certain countries concerning the 
progress made in improving seafarers’ conditions nationally. In his 
reply the Director referred to the progress made since 1920, 
particularly in regard to improving facilities for finding employ- 
ment for seamen. 

In 1929 no Director’s Report as such was submitted to the 
13th Session, but the Conference again devoted a brief period to 
discussing the maritime aspects of the Director’s Report to the 
12th (Ordinary) Session of the Conference that year. The questions 
raised in the discussion concerned the progress of ratification of 
Conventions and acceptance of Recommendations concerning 
maritime matters, the Joint Maritime Commission, and the parti- 
cipation of Asian countries in the work of the I.L.O. In his reply 
the Director voiced appreciation of the collaboration of Japan 
and other Asian countries in the work of the Organisation. He 
expressed the hope that the Seafarers’ members would continue 
to co-operate in the work of the Joint Maritime Commission even 
though they considered its progress slow, and expressed optimism 
concerning the future prospects of ratification of I.L.O. maritime 
Conventions. 

A brief report concerning the maritime activities of the Office 
since 1929 was submitted to the two maritime sessions in 1936." 
This report was mainly concerned with the progress of ratification 
of the existing maritime Conventions, and no general discussion 
of it took place. 

However, in 1946, considerably more emphasis was given by 
the Conference to the Director’s Report, which formed a separate 
item on the agenda.? The report contained a survey of develop- 
ments in the shipping industry during and after the Second World 
War, an account of the progress made in improving seafarers’ 
conditions of work during the same period, a review of the maritime 
activities of the 1.L.O. since the last maritime session in 1936, and 


1 ].L.0. : Brief Report by the Director on the Maritime Work of the I.L.O., 
1929-1936, International Labour Conference, 21st Session, Geneva, 1936 
(Geneva, 1936). 

2 Idem: Director's Report, Report I, International Labour Conference, 
28th Session, Seattle, 1946 (Montreal, 1946). 
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some suggestions for future activities in this field. In the debate 
on the Report some speakers dealt with general questions of the 
competence and effectiveness of the Organisation and put forward 
suggestions for future work. Others considered that the Office had 
gone somewhat beyond its scope in including references in the 
Report to the future allocation of world shipping and the subject 
of subsidies. One delegate suggested that it was unreasonable that 
at maritime sessions every member, irrespective of its size and 
shipping tonnage, should have an equal vote in the decisions 
taken. 

In his reply the Acting Director pointed out that the inter- 
dependance of economic and labour questions was generally 
recognised and that it therefore appeared necessary for the Report 
to outline the general economic background against which improve- 
ments in the conditions of seafarers had to be considered. In regard 
to voting strength, he said that the votes taken at the Conference 
showed the degree of agreement reached on certain proposals for 
establishing international standards, and the important point was 
the subsequent ratification and implementation of these proposals 
by States Members. 

The Report of the Director-General was once again included 
as a separate item on the agenda of the 41st Session of the Con- 
ference in 1958.1 The Report consisted of two chapters, the first of 
which was entitled “ Seafarers’ Conditions: the Record of Progress, 
1946-57” and contained an account of developments since the 28th 
Session of the Conference in 1946 in such fields as the expansion 
and development of the world shipping industry ; employment and 
employment organisation ; training ; wages and hours ; accommoda- 
tion ; holidays with pay; social security ; welfare and labour- 
management relations. The second chapter, entitled “ The I.L.O. 
and Seafarers ”, gave an outline of the I.L.O.’s work in the maritime 
field during the period under review, of other I.L.O. activities 
related to its maritime work, and of work carried out in co-opera- 
tion with other international organisations. 

Several plenary sittings were devoted to a general discussion 
of the Report, in the course of which 63 speakers took part. One 
of the most interesting features of the debate was perhaps the 
emphasis given by a number of delegates to the influence on 
national legislation and collective agreements of I.L.O. maritime 
Conventions which had not yet been ratified by them, or to national 
provisions which had been patterned upon Conventions to such an 
extent that the possibility of early ratification appeared promising. 


1 1.L.0.: Report of the Director-General, Report I, International Labour 
Conference, 4ist Session, Geneva, 1958 (Geneva, 1957). 
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For example draft maritime legislation in Tunisia and the com- 
prehensive maritime codes recently adopted in the Federal Republic 
of Germany and Switzerland are based, in so far as seafarers’ 
conditions of employment are concerned, on the relevant provisions 
of I.L.O. maritime Conventions. The Government delegates of 
Poland and Turkey said that the development of maritime legisla- 
tion in their countries, which had been enacted with due regard to 
the provisions of the relevant Conventions, had made it possible 
for the former Government to initiate ratification procedures in 
respect of two further Conventions, and should make it possible 
for the latter Government to ratify five Conventions at an early 
date. The delegates of Switzerland and Yugoslavia made observa- 
tions of a similar nature. 

The delegates of several other countries (e.g. India, Indonesia) 
spoke of the application by their countries of the principles con- 
tained in a number of maritime Conventions that had not yet been 
ratified by them. The delegates of Australia, Finland and Spain 
also spoke of legislation which had recently been adopted in their 
countries, and which embodied the principles contained in certain 
Conventions. 

In his reply to the general debate on his Report the Director- 
General said he was grateful that “ many delegates gave examples 
of how the various Seattle Conventions, even when not ratified, 
had exercised a marked influence on national legislation and on 
the terms of collective agreements ”. 

“ This confirms the view expressed in my Report” he said 
“that these Conventions had played a by no means negligible part 
in the many improvements in seafarers’ conditions which have 
taken place in the past 12 years.” 

The Director-General also took special note of the number of 
speakers from countries still in the early stages of building up a 
shipping industry who paid tribute to “ the value of our maritime 
Conventions and Recommendations and of the contacts made at 
the present Conference in planning their legislation and practical 
measures for ensuring good conditions of employment for seafarers”. 


Appointment of Members of the Joint Maritime Commission 


One of the duties of maritime sessions of the Conference is to 
renew the membership of the Joint Maritime Commission, the 
bipartite body set up by the Governing Body in 1920 to give 
technical advice on maritime questions. During the 38 years of its 
existence the Commission has held 18 sessions, and, in accordance 
with the provisions of a resolution adopted by the International 
Labour Conference in 1921, which was referred to at the beginning 
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of this article, has since that time previously examined all ques- 
tions on maritime affairs put forward for consideration by con- 
ferences. 

In accordance with the decision of the Governing Body in 
1920, and with the provisions of the Commission's Standing Orders 
adopted in 1926, the members of the Commission are nominated 
by the Employers’ (Shipowners’) and Workers’ (Seafarers’) groups 
at maritime sessions of the Conference. The Second Session of the 
Conference in Genoa approved the nomination of five shipowners 
and five seafarers to be members of the Joint Maritime Commission, 
and the Governing Body at its Fifth Session appointed two 
members to represent its Employers’ and Workers’ groups re- 
spectively. 

As at present constituted, the Commission is composed of 
15 Shipowners’ and 15 Seafarers’ regular members, five deputy 
members on each side and two members appointed by the Govern- 
ing Body to represent its Employers’ and Workers’ groups respec- 
tively. The Chairman of the Governing Body presides over its 
sessions. Since its establishment in 1920 the Commission has been 
successively enlarged as the result of proposals made to this effect 
by the maritime sessions of the Conference in 1926, 1936 and 1946, 
and by the Commission itself in 1952, for the purpose of providing 
a wider geographical representation, and to take account of new 
States Members of the Organisation. 

Efforts have been made from time to time (most recently at 
the 41st Session of the Conference this year) to reconstitute the 
Commission on a tripartite basis. These have been opposed by the 
Shipowners’ representatives and, on the latest occasion, by certain 
Seafarers’ representatives, on the ground that agreement concern- 
ing most maritime questions should be obtained in the first instance 
between the two sides of the industry before being submitted to 
Government representatives. However, after a similar proposal 
was put forward by the Conference in 1946, the Commission itself 
recommended a change in its Standing Orders so as to provide 
for convening tripartite subcommittees to consider certain appro- 
priate matters, such as the revision of Conventions, etc. As has 
already been mentioned, such tripartite subcommittees have so far 
been convened twice, once in 1948 to consider the need for revising 
the Conventions adopted by the maritime session in 1946, and 
again in 1954 to consider the hours of work and manning scales of 
seafarers employed on vessels engaged in the short-sea trades of 
North-west Europe. 

The members of the Joint Maritime Commission selected by 
the Employers’ and Workers’ groups at the maritime session of 
the Conference held this year, are as follows : 
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SHIPOWNERS’ GROUP 


Regular Members 


Mr. P. W. Happy (Australian) 

Mr. G. Durour (Belgian) 

Mr. A. L. W. MacCaLtum 
(Canadian) 

Mr. V. WENZELL (Danish) 

Mr. H. G. H. HALLBERG (Finnish) Viscount José DE BoTELHo (Por- 

Mr. J. MarcueGay (French) tuguese ) 

Mr. H. H. ScHuLtpt (German, Sir Richard SNEDDEN (United 
Federal Republic) Kingdom) 

Mr. K. J. Lyras (Greek) Mr. R. E. Casey (United States) 


Mr. R. E. Kumana (Indian) 

Mr. K. YAMAGATA (Japanese) 

Mr. K. DE GRAAF (Netherlands) 

Captain O. I. LOENNECHEN (Nor- 
wegian ) 


Deputy Members 


Mr. H. F. REUTERSKIOLD 
(Swedish) 

Captain T. Rosirani (Jtalian) 

Mr. A. M. CarvaLHo (Brazilian) 


Lieutenant-Commander J. C. 
GOMEZ ORTEGA (Argentine) 
Mr. Sa Yun-Cheng (Chinese) 


SEAFARERS’ GROUP 


Regular Members 


NISHIMAKI (Japanese) 

. Petrou.tis (Greek) 
Puiuipps (French) 

D. RANDERI (Indian) 

. RoMAGNOoLI (Jtalian) 

S. THORE (Swedish) 

DE VRIES (Netherlands) 
. YATES (United Kingdom) 


Mr. J. C. Azgqueta (Argentine) Mr. 
Mr. H. C. Banxs (Canadian) Mr. 
Mr. O. Becu (Belgian) Mr. 
Mr. W. Fox (New Zealand) Mr. 
Mr. P. Hartt (United States) Mr. 
Mr. I. HAuGEN (Norwegian) Mr. 
Mr. H. HILDEBRAND (German, Mr. 

Federal Republic) Mr. 


=. 


~ 


RS SH SB 


Deputy Members 


Mr. N.-H Axesson (Swedish) 
Mr. Z. BarasH (Israeli) 
Mr. M. A. Kuatis (Pakistani) 


Captain D. S. TENNANT 
(United Kingdom) 
Mr. N. WALLARI (Finnish) 


Several of the resolutions adopted by the 41st Session have a 
bearing on the future work of the Commission. One of these calls 
for the convening of a session of the Joint Maritime Commission 
at an early date. Others request that studies be carried out and 
the results reported to the Commission concerning such questions 
as air-conditioning in crew accommodation, the standards of 
manning in different countries, the problems created by the appli- 
cation of atomic power to shipping in so far as the protection of 
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the crew is concerned, etc. Another resolution calls for the con- 
vening at an early date of the Tripartite Subcommittee of the 
Joint Maritime Commission on Seafarers’ Welfare, and for a study 
to be made of the welfare facilities for Asian seafarers in non-Asian 
ports. Further resolutions make proposals concerning an early 
meeting of the Joint I.L.O.-W.H.O. Committee on the Hygiene of 
Seafarers (on which four members of the Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion sit), and for participation by representatives of the Joint 
Maritime Commission in a future diplomatic Conference on Safety 
of Life at Sea. 


CONCLUSIONS 


An effort has been made to indicate in general outline the 
origins, procedures and accomplishments of the I.L.O.’s work in 
the maritime field from 1920 to 1958 with particular reference to 
the deliberations and decisions of the seven maritime sessions of 
the International Labour Conference held during this period. It 
has been seen that from the beginning, due to a variety of circum- 
stances, special machinery was set up in the form of the Joint 
Maritime Commission and separate maritime sessions of the Con- 
ference to consider the conditions of work of seafarers. 

Although the functioning of this machinery has sometimes been 
criticised as being cumbersome and slow, it has nevertheless pro- 
vided the means for a full and frank expression of views on the 
many problems considered, and has resulted in the adoption of 
the 27 Conventions and 15 Recommendations which together make 
up the International Seafarers’ Code. If the average number of 
ratifications of these Conventions is somewhat lower than in the 
case of non-maritime Conventions, this would appear to be due 
primarily to the number of non-maritime States which do not 
ratify maritime Conventions, rather than to any weakness in the 
Conventions themselves. It has also been seen that these instru- 
ments have had a wide influence on the provisions of national 
legislation and collective agreements even when not ratified. 

In view of this long history of accomplishment, it might be 
supposed that the work of the Organisation on behalf of seafarers 
is nearly complete, that all or most of the important problems in 
this field have been considered and disposed of. That this is far 
from being so is shown by the future programme proposed in 
resolutions adopted at the most recent maritime session of the 
Conference this year, which includes not only new lines of study, 
such as that concerning the effect on crews of the atomic propulsion 
of ships, but also recommendations for continuing action on ques- 
tions requiring further study and discussion. 
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The history of the Joint Maritime Commission and of maritime 
sessions of the Conference gives promise that these bodies will 
continue to grapple successfully with new problems as they arise, 
in keeping with the dynamic nature of the interests they serve 
and with the aim of protecting the well-being of seafarers and the 
economic stability and growth of this important international 
industry. 





Rehabilitation in Australia 
by 
F. H. Rowe ! 


Until relatively recently the rehabilitation of the civilian disabled 
was carried out in most countries by private voluntary organisations. 
But governments have progressively come to realise the social and 
economic importance of developing and restoring the working ability 
of disabled persons and, for this purpose—to quote the Vocational 
Rehabilitation (Disabled) Recommendation unanimously adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in 1955—of “ combining into 
one continuous and co-ordinated process medical, psychological, 
social, educational, vocational guidance, vocational training and 
placement services, including follow-up”. Approaches to the organ- 
isation of rehabilitation services naturally vary considerably in 
accordance with the circumstances of each country and several articles 
devoted to national systems have recently been published in the Inter- 
national Labour Review.? The present article describes another such 
system. 


HILE the development of rehabilitation services in some 
countries has been characterised—particularly in_ recent 
years—by the establishment of an over-all national plan to meet 
the needs of all disabled persons who require rehabilitation, the 
pattern in Australia is somewhat different. Here rehabilitation 
services have been developed to meet the needs of special groups. 
Some of these services seek to meet the total needs of the disabled 
group with which they are concerned, others only some of those 
needs. With some services, voluntary organisations and individual 
efforts have led the way ; with others, leadership has come from 
statutory bodies. 
Nor has there been a continuous and steady development. 
The impetus to set up some services grew out of the First World 


1 Until his death in May this year Mr. Rowe was Director-General of 
Social Services of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

2 See M. E. Switzer : “ Vocational Rehabilitation in the United States ”, 
Vol. LX XVII, No. 3, Mar. 1958, p. 189; Ian CAMPBELL: “ Co-ordination 
of Rehabilitation Services in Canada”, Vol. LXXV, No. 1, Jan. 1957, 
p. 34; Alexandre HuLEK : “ Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled in 
Poland ”, Vol. LXXIV, No. 1, July 1956, p. 46. 
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War. Some—especially those concerned with children—developed 
in the late 1920s and 1930s. Others followed the demonstration 
of successful rehabilitation in other countries during the Second 
World War, and some of the most recent services are due primarily 
to increasing leadership by members of the medical profession. 

Development has therefore been somewhat sporadic and uneven. 
Because of this, any picture of rehabilitation in Australia must 
necessarily refer to services and facilities of many kinds, set up 
under different auspices. But though there is no single pattern 
discernible in Australian rehabilitation services, interest and 
concern in the problem are now greater than at any previous 
time. More and more effort is being made to provide rehabilitation 
facilities, and the need for the co-ordination of services is coming 
to be more clearly recognised. 

The reasons for uneven development are not hard to find, and 
many of them can be related to the nature of the country. Australia 
is a large continent, in area almost the size of the United States. 
Its population of around 10 million people tends to be concentrated 
in the capital cities of the six states ; 54 per cent. of the people 
live in the six large metropolitan centres, separated by long 
distances from each other and from overseas centres. Until the 
past 20 years or so, interchange of ideas has been comparatively 
slow, and development of rehabilitation services has tended to 
depend on the strength of local leadership and public support. 
With the extension of cheap, rapid air transport, communication 
barriers are disappearing, and this has no doubt contributed to 
the greater interest in rehabilitation in recent years. Growing 
industrialisation and manpower shortages during the Second 
World War and in the post-war years have also played their part 
in demonstrating the value and importance of rehabilitation. 

Other factors contributing to the uneven development of 
rehabilitation services lie in the division of responsibility between 
the Commonwealth and the states. Australia is a federation of 
six states, the Commonwealth (or Federal) Parliament having its 
powers defined in the Constitution of 1900 and the residual unnamed 
powers remaining with the State Parliaments. The power to legis- 
late for invalid pensions was given to the Commonwealth in the 
Constitution, indicating thereby that as long as 60 years ago the 
question of invalidity was regarded as a national problem. Health 
and hospital services, however, continued to be a state responsi- 
bility. This is still so today, although in 1946 the Constitution 
was amended to widen the Commonwealth’s powers in the fields 
of health and social services. 

In recent years the Commonwealth Government has assisted 
the states in meeting the maintenance costs of hospitals and, as 
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far as tuberculosis and mental institutions are concerned, in 
providing capital grants. But the actual development and adminis- 
tration of health and hospital services remain a state responsibility. 
While it is true that state government agencies co-ordinate hospital 
services and assume responsibility for hospital maintenance and 
capital expenditure, most hospitals are largely autonomous, 
working under hospital boards of medical and lay members. 
Development of rehabilitation services within the hospital system 
therefore depends on the boards or authorities concerned, and 
these in turn are influenced by other pressing needs to be met by 
the hospitals. 

Because of this, little had been done within hospitals until 
recently to co-ordinate and develop rehabilitation services, and 
consequently there has been little teaching in this field of medical 
and other professional workers. Professional leadership has been 
dependent very largely on post-graduate training outside Australia 
or on experience gained in settings where organised medical 
rehabilitation programmes have been established, e.g. in the 
Australian armed forces during the Second World War. 


GROWTH OF REHABILITATION SERVICES 
Voluntary Organisations 


The first handicapped groups to receive attention were the 
blind, the deaf and the dumb, and organisations to assist people 
with these disabilities have been in existence for many years. 
Generally, the main emphasis in their work has been on education 
and vocational training, on promoting employment opportunities 
and on providing social activities. 

Since the late 1920s many voluntary bodies have been estab- 
lished to meet the needs of disabled children. Societies for crippled 
children now exist in all six states; they maintain registers of 
handicapped children and provide various forms of home care, 
club activities and educational opportunities. The oldest society 
of this kind—that in New South Wales—has organised its own 
hospital service. 

The post-war period has seen a remarkable growth of organisa- 
tions catering for the needs of other special groups, the most out- 
standing being those for cerebral palsied children. These have 
established several excellent centres which provide a full range 
of rehabilitation services for the children concerned. 

Other organisations have been established in the past ten 
years to care for other groups of disabled people, mostly in the 
adult age groups. These include the Association for the Civilian 
Maimed and Limbless, the Poliomyelitis Society of New South 
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Wales, the Paraplegics Association of Australia, the Multiple 
Sclerosis Society of Australia, the Association for Mentally Retarded 
Children and many others. 

The facilities provided by these organisations vary greatly, 
but all have done much to arouse public attention to the needs of 
the disabled and to enlist the support and interest of the medical 
profession and of governments. A focal point for the efforts of 
many of these agencies is provided through their representation 
on the Australian Advisory Council for the Physically Handicapped, 
an association established by voluntary organisations. 


Government Services 
State Services. 

As already mentioned, there has been only limited development 
in rehabilitation within the hospital systems of the various states. 
Indeed, it is only in three states that comprehensive rehabilitation 
services have been attempted. These are fairly recent in origin, 
and their growth has been impeded by lack of funds. 

State governments co-operate with the Commonwealth in the 
rehabilitation of the tuberculous, rehabilitation assistance being 
provided through the Commonwealth Rehabilitation Service and, 
so far as some aspects are concerned, by the relevant state author- 
ities responsible for conducting sanatoria. 


Federal Services. 


Since its inception in 1917, the Repatriation Department, 
acting on behalf of the Commonwealth Government, has been 
responsible, inter alia, for the medical treatment of all incapacitated 
ex-servicemen whose disabilities have been accepted as due to or 
aggravated by war service. It has established well-equipped 
hospitals, sanatoria and artificial limb factories throughout Aus- 
tralia. A vocational training scheme of a limited nature was con- 
ducted by the Department between 1917 and 1926. 

Similarly, after the Second World War, the Department pro- 
vided, or participated in the provision of, a wide range of benefits 
which included vocational training and re-establishment loans and 
allowances. These were primarily intended to help ex-servicemen 
to return to civil life, and special provisions were made to extend 
them to disabled ex-servicemen who otherwise might not have been 
eligible. As with the 1917 scheme, this was limited in character 
in that there was no direct medical supervision of training. In 
1952 a separate vocational training scheme (the Disabled Members’ 
and Widows’ Training Scheme) was introduced, to cater in par- 
ticular for disabled ex-servicemen who had been unable to use the 
opportunities for training afforded previously. 
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As mentioned earlier, the power to legislate for invalid pensions 
was among those given to the Commonwealth Parliament at its 
inception. Subsequently, in 1910, the Commonwealth began to 
pay invalid pensions, on a public assistance basis, to permanently 
incapacitated and permanently blind people aged 16 years or more. 
No other efforts were, however, made to mitigate the effects of 
invalidity until 1941. In that year, surveys and reports were made 
for presentation to the Joint Parliamentary Committee on Social 
Security which had just been set up. In its first interim report, 
published in 1941, this Committee emphasised the need for voca- 
tional training to assist invalid pensioners and claimants for invalid 
pensions to return to employment. As a result, the Old Age and 
Invalid Pensions Act was amended, and a vocational training 
scheme introduced. Though this did not in any sense provide com- 
plete rehabilitation, it was the first positive step in the development 
of a rehabilitation service on a nation-wide scale, and in the 
following seven or eight years it assisted 787 invalid pensioners 
to return to employment. 

The next step came in 1945 when it was decided as an interim 
measure that the Department of Social Services should be respon- 
sible for the convalescent care and re-establishment of disabled 
ex-members of the armed forces who were excluded from benefits 
available to other ex-service personnel under the Repatriation Act 
because their disabilities were not due to war service. 

This interim scheme was based on two considerations : statistics 
showed that less than half the men and women discharged from 
the services as medically unfit were eligible for benefits under the 
Repatriation Act, and the shortages of civilian facilities for medical 
and convalescent treatment were such that many ex-service men 
and women remained unfit for employment after discharge. Formal 
legislative sanction for the scheme was given in 1945, and in the 
following year approval was given to extend its facilities to include 
occupational and physical therapy, and prevocational and voca- 
tional training. 

In the next few years, some 11,000 ex-service men and women 
were assisted under the scheme ; several rehabilitation centres were 
established, either on a residential or day attendance basis ; trained 
staff, both medical and lay, were recruited ; and valuable experience 
was gained of the special problems associated with the treatment 
and training of the physically handicapped. 

A report on the working of the scheme presented to the Com- 
monwealth Government in 1947 stressed the worth of rehabilitation 
on both social and economic grounds and recommended that a plan 
for the rehabilitation of the civilian disabled should be developed. 
This was accepted by the Government, and in 1948 legislative 
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provision was made in Part VIII of the Social Services Act for the 
introduction of a full-scale rehabilitation service for invalid pen- 
sioners and recipients of unemployment and sickness benefits who, 
without rehabilitation, would be likely to become unemployable. 
Treatment, training, assistance in obtaining suitable employment, 
and financial help through allowances were provided for. Since 
1948 eligibility has been widened to include more groups, and 
though the Commonwealth Rehabilitation Service as it is now 
known does not extend to all the disabled in the community, it is 
the only Australian agency at present offering full-scale rehabilita- 
tion services on a nation-wide basis to large groups of disabled 
people. Because of its comprehensive nature and the extent of its 
services, a detailed account of its administration and provisions 
follows. 


THE COMMONWEALTH REHABILITATION SERVICE 
Eligibility 


Rehabilitation is provided as a free service to several groups of 
people receiving benefits, or eligible to receive benefits, under 
Australian social security legislation. These are (a) those receiving 
or eligible for invalid pensions ; (b) those receiving or eligible for 
sickness or unemployment benefits ; (c) those receiving tuberculosis 
allowances. In addition, the free service is available to boys and 
girls of 14 or 15 years of age who, without treatment or training, 
would be likely to qualify for an invalid pension when they reach 
16 years of age. 

Treatment and training may be given to a person from within 
these groups who is suffering from a disability which has existed 
for at least 13 weeks ; the disability must constitute a substantial 
handicap for employment and (except in the case of the blind) 
must be remediable. There must also be a reasonable prospect 
that the disabled person will be able to work in a suitable vocation 
within three years of beginning treatment or training. 

Disabled persons who cannot qualify for the free service may 
pay for rehabilitation, fees depending on the person’s circumstances. 
Arrangements of this kind may be made with Commonwealth or 
state authorities, with private organisations and with individuals. 
The cash allowances available to those who receive the free service 
are not payable in these instances, 


Services Provided 


An individual rehabilitation plan is mapped out by the senior 
medical officer and his colleagues to meet the special needs of each 
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disabled person. This plan may make use of many different kinds 
of services according to the nature of the disability and the interests 
and aptitudes of the person concerned. The whole programme is a 
continuous one, directed and co-ordinated by the medical staff 
working in close co-operation with para-medical staff, social work- 
ers, training officers, vocational guidance and employment officers, 
and administrative staff. 
The principal services available are as follows : 


(1) Treatment services, which may include medical, surgical, 
dental or psychiatric treatment. Treatment may be arranged 
through the person’s own doctor, through specialists or at a hospital 
or clinic. It may also be given at the rehabilitation centres con- 
ducted by the Department of Social Services. 

(2) Artificial aids such as limbs, braces, surgical boots, crutches, 
wheel-chairs, hearing-aids and spectacles may be provided, and 
the disabled person trained in their use. 

(3) Following vocational guidance and assessment, training is 
given to offset the effect of physical handicap and equip the disabled 
person to compete in the employment field with other people. In 
determining employment goals appropriate to the physical and 
mental capacities of the individual, use is made of the professionally 
trained vocational guidance officers employed within the Common- 
wealth Employment Service, an agency directed by the Depart- 
ment of Labour and National Service. Training may be provided 
in technical training institutions, in universities and colleges and 
in industrial and commercial undertakings. 

(4) Necessary books, tools and equipment up to a value of 
40 Australian pounds may be lent to the disabled person ; if he 
wishes to retain these after entering employment, the cost may 
be paid off by easy instalments. 

(5) Placement in suitable employment is arranged by the 
specialist employment officers of the Commonwealth Employment 
Service, which has as one of its functions the counselling and 
placement of all handicapped persons seeking employment. 

(6) After placement, the Rehabilitation Service keeps in touch 
with each person for six months or longer if this is required. 


Financial Assistance 


Cash Allowances. 


During the treatment stages of rehabilitation, the disabled 
person continues to receive the pension or benefit for which he was 
qualified when accepted for rehabilitation. 
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When training begins, those receiving an invalid pension or 
sickness or unemployment benefit receive a rehabilitation allowance 
instead. This is equivalent to and is calculated in the same manner 
as an invalid pension. A training allowance of {1 10s. a week is 
also paid. 

Maximum weekly rates are shown in table I. 


TABLE I. REHABILITATION AND TRAINING ALLOWANCES 


Rehabilitation 


— Training allowance Total 
allowance 


d. 


Single trainee ... 6 
Married trainee (with 
no dependent 
CO oc 6 Ack wes 
Married trainee (with 
one dependent 
eee: wsarterers 14 S 4 * 





1 The rehabilitation allowances are increased by 10s. a week for each child other than the first in the 
disabled person's family. 


In addition, where it is necessary for persons to live away from 
home in order to undergo training, provision is made for the 
following living-away-from-home allowances : 

Single trainee ........ . £1 15s. Od. a week for the first eight 
weeks. 
Married trainee (with no dependent 
children) ........ .. £3 a week for the first eight weeks and 
£1 10s. Od. a week thereafter. 
Married trainee (with one or more 
dependent children) ..... £3 a week during the full period of 
training. 


If employment is not available as soon as training is finished, 
the rehabilitation allowance may be continued for a period of up 
to three months. If the person is still unemployed at the end of 
this time, the rehabilitation allowance is terminated and he receives 
the pension or benefit to which he is entitled. 

By arrangement with the appropriate authority, those receiving 
tuberculosis allowance normally continue to do so until completion 
of training. If it is necessary to terminate the tuberculosis allow- 
ance, arrangements may usually be made to transfer the trainee 
to a rehabilitation and training allowance. 

The allowances mentioned above are not payable to those in 
the special category comprising young persons aged 14 and 15 
years, or to persons receiving rehabilitation on a paying basis. 
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Fares. 

The Department pays fares and cost of accommodation for a 
person (and where necessary, an attendant) required to attend 
for medical examination or interview. Allowances are made, 
where appropriate, for meals. Fares incurred in travelling to 
receive treatment and training are also paid. 


Loans for Home Employment. 


Persons who have received rehabilitation treatment or training 
and are unable to enter employment under normal conditions, but 
who could be satisfactorily established in some form of home- 
employment may be granted loans of up to 200 pounds. These are 
for the purpose of obtaining stock, plant or equipment or to meet 
other capital expenses in connection with self-employment. 

Interest at the rate of 4% per cent. per annum is payable on 
these loans, the terms and conditions of which are determined by 
the Director-General of Social Services. 


Administration and Organisation 


The administration of the Commonwealth Rehabilitation 
Service is one of the responsibilities of the Department of Social 
Services. The permanent head of the Department is the Director- 
General of Social Services, who is responsible to the Minister for 
Social Services and, through him, to the Parliament. The Director- 
General advises the Minister on the formulation of policy, carries 
out government decisions and is responsible for over-all administra- 
tion. 

Administration of the Commonwealth Rehabilitation Service 
is carried out through a Rehabilitation Division with a branch in 
the Central Office of the Department and in each of the six head- 
quarters of the Department which serve specified areas. (For 
convenience, these areas are the same as those contained within 
the six state boundaries.) The senior officer in the Rehabilitation 
Division is an Assistant Director-General, who is responsible to 
the permanent head of the Department for the control and working 
of the Service throughout Australia. In each of the Department’s 
six state headquarters, control is exercised by a Director of Social 
Services through an Assistant Director (Rehabilitation). 

Medical and ancillary medical services are controlled through 
a principal medical officer in the central office and a senior medical 
officer in each state headquarters. 

Day to day case work and administration are carried out by 
the rehabilitation branches in the state headquarters. The branch 
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selects suitable persons for rehabilitation from those cases referred 
to it. They are brought to its notice in the following two ways : 


(1) From within the Department, for example those who are 
receiving an invalid pension or an unemployment or sickness 
benefit or have applied for pension or benefit. 

(2) From outside the Department, for example by medical 
practitioners, hospital authorities, voluntary agencies, govern- 
ment departments, trade unions or employer organisations. By 
arrangement, the tuberculosis treatment authorities in each state 
refer to the branch, at a suitable stage in their recovery, people 
who are suffering from tuberculosis ; periodical visits are made by 
rehabilitation staff to most sanatoria for this purpose. 


After statutory eligibility has been established, the papers are 
examined by the Department’s senior medical officer at each 
headquarters or by a medical consultant to determine medical 
suitability for rehabilitation. Before deciding on acceptance for 
rehabilitation, further medical, vocational and social information 
is obtained from clinical notes and reports from the person’s own 
doctor or treating authority or by arranging for a specialist’s 
examination and reports. If necessary, the disabled person’s 
education, employment skills and experience, work preference 
and job possibilities are discussed with him and considered in 
relation to his medical condition. 

Final acceptance or rejection for rehabilitation is authorised 
by the head of the rehabilitation branch on the recommendation 
of the senior medical officer. At the time of acceptance, an outline 
rehabilitation programme is drawn up for each disabled person. 
This may include any of the services described above. Cases are 
constantly reviewed, the underlying principle being one of consulta- 
tion and co-operation between all sections of the rehabilitation 
team. 

Close liaison is also maintained with the Commonwealth 
Employment Service at both the administrative and case-work 
levels. An important feature of the Service is the development of 
close collaboration on rehabilitation case work with medical, 
social, vocational and other relevant agencies in the community. 


Advisory Committees 


In 1955 the Minister for Social Services approved the establish- 
ment of a Commonwealth Rehabilitation Advisory Committee ? 


1See Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XIV, No. 7, 1 Oct. 
1955, p. 328. 
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to advise the Department on all aspects of the planning, develop- 
ment and operation of the Commonwealth Rehabilitation Service. 
The Director-General of the Department of Social Services is 
chairman of the committee, which comprises representatives of 
employers’ and employees’ organisations, the Federal Council of 
the British Medical Association in Australia, the Department of 
Labour and National Service, and voluntary social welfare bodies. 
The committee meets several times every year, and the broad 
nature of its representation has ensured a valuable link between 
the administration and the community. 

In addition to this body, two specialist committees have been 
set up in Victoria to deal with particular aspects of rehabilitation. 
These are the Rehabilitation Medical Advisory Committee and the 
Rehabilitation Vocational Advisory Committee. Although these 
function primarily at the state level, they may also make recom- 
mendations to the Commonwealth Rehabilitation Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


Rehabilitation Centres 


Rehabilitation centres have been established as an essential 
part of the Commonwealth Rehabilitation Service. They provide, 
under medical direction and supervision, a rehabilitation programme 


including physical therapy, occupational therapy, speech therapy, 
psychosocial therapy, prevocational assessment and other services 
essential to assist the disabled towards physical, social and economic 
independence. In view of the vocational goal of the Service's 
programme, particular attention is given in the centres to helping 
the severely handicapped to meet the demands, according to 
circumstances, of normal daily living and working. Two main 
kinds of centres have been set up—residential and day-attendance 
centres. Both provide the same range of treatment, but the 
former cater for residential cases while the latter are used for those 
who can live at home and attend by day. In some centres, the 
two types have been combined. 

As the centres were first established in the early post-war 
years, scarcity of building materials and other difficulties precluded 
the construction of new buildings. Instead, existing properties 
were bought by the Commonwealth and rehabilitation facilities 
were added, equipment being of a standard pattern modelled on 
experience in the United Kingdom and United States. 

Altogether, there are now seven centres. These are located 
in or near the capital cities of the five mainland states ; no Common- 
wealth centre was set up in Tasmania where the services of a 
centre administered by state hospital authorities are used. The 
first Commonwealth centre built especially for the purpose was 
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completed in 1957 near Sydney, New South Wales. This is the 
largest and most up-to-date rehabilitation centre in Australia, 
with a treatment capacity of 150 persons and residential accom- 
modation for 80. 

Each centre has accommodation for doctors’ consulting rooms, 
a nurses’ dispensary, a surgery and a sick bay ; for physiotherapy, 
including a gymnasium, a hydrotherapy pool and facilities for 
individual re-education and massage ; and for occupational therapy 
where, the emphasis being generally on prevocational therapy and 
assessment, projects utilising industrial methods have been de- 
veloped. There are also a library, study rooms for supervised educa- 
tional therapy study courses preliminary to vocational training 
recreation rooms for those attending the centres and for staff, 
and a small theatre. The accommodation also includes dining 
rooms for the disabled persons and staff, as well as the various 
administrative offices. Areas are available for remedial games, 
sports and other activities. 

The rehabilitation programme is under the over-all supervision 
of the senior medical officer, treatment being prescribed by him 
and visiting rehabilitation medical consultants. Para-medical staff 
includes nurses, physical, occupational and speech therapists, 
vocational guidance psychologists, handicraft instructors, trade 
instructors, remedial physical training instructors, medical orderlies 
and nursing orderlies. Educational and vocational aspects of each 
disabled person’s programme are supervised by an education and 
training officer after close consultation with the responsible doctor. 
Departmental social workers visit the centres to assist with social 
therapy and individual welfare matters. 

In addition to day-to-day consultation, regular case-work con- 
ferences of this staff are held under the leadership of the senior 
medical officer or the visiting rehabilitation medical consultants, 
which help to emphasise co-ordination and co-operation still further. 

General administrative supervision of the centre is the re- 
sponsibility of a manager; clerical and domestic staff are under his 
direct control. 


Results of the Programme 


From the time the Service was introduced in 1948 up to the 
end of March 1958, altogether 10,349 disabled men and women 
have been successfully placed in employment after rehabilitation. 
The distribution of these persons among the various eligible groups 
is shown in table II. 

In recent years, the number accepted for rehabilitation in any 
one year has generally been in the vicinity of 1,500. This intake 
has been to some extent influenced by the capacity of the Depart- 
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TABLE II. NUMBERS PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT AFTER REHABILITATION, 
1948-1958 


Category | Female Total 


Invalid pensioners . 856 2,394 


Unemployment and_ sickness 

bemeticwaries «2. ee es 5,882 
Recipients of tuberculosis allow- 

ME St erie ©. 4 fel $6) 4. 6.0 1,488 
Boys and girls aged 14 and 15 

Oe eee a 5 2 78 
Special cases (i.e. persons whose 

costs are not borne by the 

Commonwealth). .... . 507 


Teme . 2,803 10,349 


ment’s rehabilitation centres and by shortages of certain profes- 
sional staff, principally therapists. Substantial waiting lists for 
entry to some centres still exist ; the growing need for rehabilitation 
treatment of the specialised type available in the Department's 
rehabilitation centres would seem to warrant some expansion of 
the capacity of centres, but this has not been possible because of 
the limited funds available for capital works. The full functioning 
of some centres is retarded by difficulties in obtaining enough 
experienced occupational and physical therapists. The number of 
new graduates are insufficient to meet requirements, particularly 
among physical therapists ; in an effort to overcome this, some 
professional staff have recently been recruited from overseas. 

Of those accepted for rehabilitation, the great majority have 
been men. Table III shows a breakdown of those accepted in the 
financial year 1956-57, according to sex and age. 


TABLE III. PERSONS ACCEPTED FOR REHABILITATION, 1956-57, 
BY SEX AND AGE 


(Percentages in age groups) 


Age group Male Female 


Under 20 years... as es 18.4 
20-29 years ... / Ey ge 27.0 
30-39 _s,, a ee cay i 23.0 
40-49 5 aap an oh ; 19.8 
50 years and over 11.8 


Teun’. °F 100.0 
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Almost every kind of disability was reyesented among the 
1,505 cases accepted for rehabilitation in 1956-57. According to 
broad medical classification of disability, the percentage distribu- 
tion in that year was as follows : fractures and joint injuries, 16.8 ; 
amputations, 8.4; poliomyelitis, 5.6; miscellaneous orthopaedic 
groups, 13.2; general medical, 13.1; general surgical, 5.8; pul- 
monary tubercle, 14.5 ; neuro-psychiatric, 12.4 ; neurological, 6.0 ; 
eye, ear, nose, throat and skin diseases, 4.2. This pattern has been 
much the same over the years except for a very significant decrease 
in the number of people with pulmonary tuberculosis. This decrease 
undoubtedly reflects the results of the very successful campaign 
undertaken in recent years against this disease. 

On 31 March 1958 there were 1,351 disabled men and women 
undergoing rehabilitation. The numbers at each stage of rehabilita- 
tion were as follows: in hospital, 46; under medical treatment 
other than in hospital, 80 ; in residential rehabilitation centres, 254 ; 
attending rehabilitation centres daily, 327 ; undergoing vocational 
training, 377 ; awaiting employment, 209 ; treatment or training 
suspended pending decision on continuance of rehabilitation, 58. 


Expenditure 


Expenditure on the Commonwealth Rehabilitation Service for 
the financial year 1956-57 was 568,063 pounds ; this excludes capital 
expenditure on sites and buildings and the administrative costs of 
the rehabilitation branches attached to the central office and the 
several state headquarters of the Department. The main items 
covered by the figure cited above are—administration costs in 
rehabilitation centres ; wages for domestic staff and general running 
costs of centres ; treatment and training costs, including expendi- 
ture on rehabilitation, training and other allowances ; fees paid for 
educational and vocational training. 

This expenditure is met from the National Welfare Fund which 
also meets the cost of pensions and benefits payable under the 
Social Services Act and certain health and medical benefits provided 
under other legislation. The fund, as at present constituted, does 
not represent revenue from certain sources paid into a special fund 
for social and health services. An annual appropriation equal to 
expenditure from the fund is made from consolidated revenue. 


CONCLUSION 


Over the past ten years, the Commonwealth Rehabilitation 
Service has demonstrated the value of rehabilitation to the disabled 
person and to the community as a whole. Experience and skills 
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have been built up, and as a result the principles of rehabilitation 
have become widely accepted in Australia. Its work, along with 
that of the voluntary organisations, has undoubtedly contributed 
to the growing interest of the medical profession and to the estab- 
lishment of rehabilitation services, especially in some of the teaching 
hospitals. 

It is somewhat difficult to forecast the lines of future develop- 
ment of the Commonwealth Rehabilitation Service or of rehabilita- 
tion facilities in hospitals. But with current interest and increasing 
appreciation and acceptance of the value of rehabilitation, further - 
development seems certain. This makes co-ordination and co- 
operation between rehabilitation agencies all the more important, 
and this is at present a matter of considerable concern to many 
leaders in the field. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The Shortage of Nurses 


and Conditions of Work in Nursing 
by 
M. KRUSE 
Executive Secretary, Danish Council of Nurses 


The serious shortage of nursing personnel that has existed for a number 
of years in most of the countries of the world and the low level of recruitment 
of nurses are a cause of grave concern to both public health and hospital 
services.1 The following article, based on research carried out by the author 
for the International Labour Office, is devoted to a study of these problems. 
In it Miss Kruse first examines the employment situation of nurses and 
then contrasts the duties of nurses and the qualifications required of them 
with their hours of work, remuneration and other conditions of employment, 
coming to the conclusion that present shortages can be overcome only if 
nurses are given a legal, economic and social status in keeping with their 
education, duties and responsibilities. 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


Employment statistics for nursing personnel are incomplete in most 
countries. This makes it impossible to present an accurate or com- 
prehensive picture of the present employment situation throughout the 
world. The figures presented in the following tables ? must therefore 
be interpreted in the light of rather serious reservations as to their com- 
pleteness and reliability. 

Table I brings together statistics showing the total number of 
professional nurses * and auxiliary nursing personnel ‘ and the estimated 
number of such personnel per 10,000 of population. It may be seen that 


1 It was to study these problems that the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office convened an Ad Hoc Meeting on Conditions of Work and Employment of Nurses, 
which met in Geneva from 6 to 11 October 1958 and was attended by participants from 
14 countries and observers from two governmental and seven non-governmental organisa- 
tions. 

2 Where no other source is stated, the material has been collected through organ- 
isations affiliated to the International Council of Nurses, the International Committee 
of Catholic Nurses and Social Workers, and the International Federation of Unions of 
Employees in Public and Civil Service. 

3 The term “ professional nurse ” has been adopted in conformity with the I.L.O.'s 
International Standard Classification of Occupations and the usage of the World Health 
Organisation’s Expert Committee on Nursing. It comprises all fully qualified nurses, e.g. 
“ graduate nurses”, “trained nurses”, and “registered nurses” and covers all those 
workers who within any given country “supply the most exacting, comprehensive and 
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the ratio of professional nursing staff to population varies from less than 
one for every 200,000 inhabitants in some countries to one for approxi- 
mately every 200 persons in others. The ratio of auxiliary personnel to 
totai population ranges from none to 69 per 10,000. 

In amplification of these figures it may be stated that the proportion 
of all professional nurses in hospitals varies from about 33 to 95 per 
cent. and is 50 per cent. or more in the great majority of the countries 
and territories for which information is available. The percentage of 
professional nurses in public health and industrial nursing is less than 
25 in the great majority of countries and territories (under 15 in nearly 
two-thirds of them). 

Table II shows the percentage of males among nursing personnel and 
brings out clearly the predominance of women in the nursing labour 
force. In the countries and territories for which data are available, males 
nowhere form as much as a quarter of the total professional nursing 
staff and in the great majority account for less than 10 per cent. of it. 
Male auxiliaries represent in some countries a higher proportion of total 
auxiliary nursing personnel, but in most cases women workers make up 
the great bulk of the auxiliary nursing staff too. In many countries and 
territories nursing is one of the main women’s professions, often second 
only to teaching in the number of women it occupies and in some cases 
second to none. 

It is, however, impossible to estimate the extent of the shortage of 
nurses in individual countries on the basis of the information given in 
tables I and II, for the demand is determined by many different factors, 
such as the social and economic standards, trades and industries, climate, 
religion and culture, the health consciousness of the population and 
advances in preventive and curative medicine. Even in countries where 
the number of nurses is relatively high compared with the population 
(e.g. in the United Kingdom) demand exceeds the supply. 

In most countries the shortage is most acute in rural areas and in 
mental hospitals, but a no less serious problem is the need for profes- 
sional nurses for administrative and teaching positions and, in some 
countries, for research posts. 


MEASURES TO COPE WITH THE SHORTAGE 


Shortages in any one profession or occupation have to be appraised 
in terms of the general employment situation, and shortages of nurses 
have also to be evaluated against the background of the general shortage 
of women for work at the professional level. With expanded opportuni- 
ties for women, better educational facilities and changed social attitudes 
towards women’s work, there is little doubt that the supply of women 
for work at the professional level will increase as the years go by, but in 
many countries the present supply, and the demand for nurses, must 
be evaluated in relation to the total needs of the community. 


responsible care of a nursing nature which is available in that country ”, including those 
competent in research, consultation, education and planning of health programmes. See 
World Health Organisation: Technical Report Series, 1950, No. 24 (Geneva, W.H.O., 
1950), p. 5. 

‘The term “auxiliary nursing personnel” as defined by the W.H.O. Expert Com- 
mittee on Nursing, comprises all those “who give less exacting care which supplements 
that given by professional nurses ” and those “ whose duties are confined to some particular 
phase of nursing care (e.g. vaccinators) ”. Auxiiiary personnel, however, reflect variations 
in national patterns of the structure of nursing personnel: in the United Kingdom, for 
instance, assistant nurses are not considered as nursing auxiliary personnel. W.H.O.: 
Technical Report Series, 1950, No. 24, op. cit., p. 5. 
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TABLE I. NUMBER OF PROFESSIONAL NURSES AND AUXILIARY PERSONNEL 
AND ESTIMATED NUMBER OF SUCH PERSONNEL PER 10,000 OF POPULATION } 





Professional nurses Auxiliaries 





Country ] Ir 
> 
| Per 10,000 Weniher Per 10,000 


population | Population 


| | 

DO os Bes 8S 36,000 2 38.2 | 12,000 2 a: 
Ps 5 5.5 & «m7 11,828 16.9 | 4,159 
Resbestes 206 8) 414 | 18.2 . 
ee eee ae 7,999 | 
British Guiana .... 5134 
SS EEE as eee 38,073 § 
PN eaaeagaer areas i ARR, 1,650 
Te a nee ae 545 
es... as 2 ee 1,922 
SO ae ee 14,848 
.-) J 1,400 ® 
nn hr a ae 65 
Se eee a 7,630 ® 
Germany (F.R.) & Seay 136,376? 
ree 1,510 
NN go Steet ke tle 250 
a sek ae 24,200 4 
gat ce pei hear alate, Sy 9,131 4 
ee. eee ee Se 2,200 ® 
Po 2,048 
os OO, SURI 
PO. 6). SI ame 170 
De. « ehaneewot of 88 4 
Luxembourg... .... . | 92 
Malaya (Fed. of). . . . | 1,583 
Netmermamads....../1 15,939 ® 
ew ceeeee—iat kk 5,893 
Northern Rhodesia. . 436 1° 
oy a - jig a Stee a 9,770 
eee PIS 1,254 ¢ 
ON ee ae 407 4 
RR eneeeteee 1,652 
Philippines . . ee 4,050 
Southern Rhodesia fee 943 
Sweden . eh oe ‘4 17,894 
er : 8,348 

| 





304 
25,468 ® 
6,400 
4,643 


Ne 
NOwW’ 


w 


3,359 * 
1,365 
4,246 
9,835? 
3,412 


_ Ne 


393 





3,500 * 
112 


i ee 


AD pPWOAMNOD® PRNORANUOUNORRUANCEBDOANSD' 


332 
69 4 
759 
1,174 
3,341 
3,010 
546° 


N — 





NO 


4,500 * 
702 
1,992 
1,906 1! 
1512 
50,219 
4,000 ® 
203 


3,702 
37.928 14 
352.481 1 


rN 
NDHOSOSCALWS 


| 
Thailand 1,681 
80413 | 
930 
250,981 
430,000 15 


— 


Trinidad and Tobago ‘ 
Turkey . ‘ 
United Kingdom — 
United States . 


o> 


| 








Note. A point (.) signifies “ inapplicable or figures not available ”. 

1 Number of nurses in 1957 (unless otherwise noted). Population figures are those for 1956 except for 
Cuba (1957), Ethiopia (estimated 1951 population), and Jordan and Liberia (estimated 1954 population) in 
United Nations: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (New York) and ibid. Statistical Yearbook (New York). 
* Accurate figures not available owing to incomplete records in some states. * Excluding nurses employed 
in private institutions and tuberculosis sanatoria. « Estimated. * Estimates: January 1956 for 
professional nurses ; 1951 census for auxiliary personnel. *31 December 1956, " Gesundheitsstatistik 
1956. * December 1956. * Excluding psychiatric nurses. 1° Nurses employed by government and 
mining companies only. 11 April 1954, 12 Excluding orderlies. | '* Estimates, excluding domiciliary 

nurses. 14 Including part-time personnel ; figures partly estimated. 18 Estimates for 1956, "In 
hospitals, 1950. 
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TABLE II. PERCENTAGE OF MALES AMONG NURSING PERSONNEL 





Male professional Male auxiliaries as a | 
nurses as a percentage percentage of all 

of all professional auxiliary nursing 
nurses personnel 


Country 











Austria 

Barbados 

Canada 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Egypt . 

Finland 7 
Germany (F.R.) 
Greece ate 
British Guiana 
Iceland 

Ireland 

Israel 

Jamaica . 

Jordan 

Liberia 
Luxembourg . 
New Zealand . 
Northern Rhodesia 
Norway 
Pakistan . 
Panama . 
Sweden 
Switzerland » Jatke 
Trinidad and Tobago 
i oe 
United Kingdom 
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Note. A point (.) signifies “ inapplicable or figures not available ”. 
1 Estimated at less than 2 per cent. * Estimated. 


Within this framework, solutions to the over-all shortage of nurses 
may be discussed under the three closely related heads of increased 
recruitment, effective utilisation of available nursing personnel, and 
measures to retain nursing personnel in the nursing field. 


Increased Recruitment 


Much money, energy and talent has been spent in most countries 
to increase the flow of recruits for the nursing profession. Pamphlets 
and posters, films and radio-television features showing nurses’ work 
compete with more commonly used methods of recruitment such as 
school talks, advertisements and articles in newspapers and magazines 
to draw attention to nursing careers. 

But experience has shown that recruitment must be based on facts. 
Lavish propaganda and publicity campaigns are not by far as effective 
a means of promoting recruitment as satisfied nurses and happy students; 
recognised standards of education, reasonable working and living con- 
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ditions and career prospects are important factors in a recruitment 
programme. Competition from other professions offering more satis- 
factory conditions therefore partly explains why the results of recruit- 
ment programmes in many countries have been commensurate neither 
with the efforts made nor with the expenses incurred. 

An improvement in the economic and social status of nurses would 
therefore appear to offer one possibility of meeting the shortage in most 
countries, especially if any attempt is to be made to increase the recruit- 
ment of men.? 


Effective Utilisation of Existing Personnel 


Planning to ensure the effective utilisation of existing personnel can 
also help to alleviate the sho»iage, but if it is to be realistic the nursing 
profession itself must participate in it at all levels. A great many coun- 
tries now include among the administrative staff of national health 
authorities highly competent nurses with authority to assist in planning 
health services, to define the role of nursing in these services and to 
determine nursing personnel requirements.” In the United Kingdom, 
for example, chief nursing officers are employed by the Ministries of 
Health and of Labour and National Service. 

At the institutional level the shortage of nurses has focused atten- 
tion on efficient planning, organisation and supervision. The administra- 
tion of the entire nursing service of a hospital or public health agency 
should be placed in the hands of a highly competent nurse as a matter 
of course and she should be given both the responsibility and the auth- 
ority necessary to do her job. Unless leading nurses in institutions are 
accepted as full members of the administrative team and given the same 
rights as other members, the nursing service cannot contribute its best 
to the total health services of the institution. 

The effective use of existing personnel depends to a large extent on 
work organisation, and here there appears to be a need for work studies, 
carried out by qualified work study analysts together with an advisory 
team of nurses to help explain professional details and integrate results. 
Work study and organisation can, for instance, help provide a sound 
basis for the nursing personnel establishment. The number of patients 
per nurse should be decided and a sufficient number of permanent posts 
established even if the vacancies cannot be filled immediately. Much 
could also be done to conserve nursing energy for the performance of 
professional duties by wider use of other personnel for housekeeping, 
laundry supervision, record-keeping and other kinds of clerical work. 
More important still is the judicious employment of auxiliary nursing 
personnel, but here the question arises: What are the proper duties of 
professional nurses and what functions can safely be entrusted to 
auxiliary personnel ? Work studies may be of inestimable value in 
answering this question. 

Better technical equipment and sufficient supplies can also in many 
cases help nurses to work more efficiently. Besides, greater importance 
should be attached to the needs of the nursing service when hospitals 
are built and nurses ought therefore to participate in the planning, 
particularly of ward design, at an early stage. 


1 W.H.O. A9/Technical Discussion 4/Group 2 (May 1956), p. 3. 
2 W.H.O. Technical Report Series, 1950, No. 24, op. cit., p. 8. 
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Finally, it should not be forgotten that standards of service and 
conditions of work have an important influence on the utilisation of all 
categories of nursing personnel. Nursing staff can make their full con- 
tribution only when conditions are conducive to job satisfaction and good 
human relations prevail. 


Retention of Personnel 


The most obvious way of encouraging nurses to remain in employ- 
ment and of attracting those who have left to return to nursing service 
is to offer them good working and living conditions and a social status 
commensurate with their education, responsibilities and service to the 
community. However, as the greatest number of nurses leave the 
profession on account of marriage, the main problem is to find a means 
of bringing these married nurses back into nursing service on either a 
full-time or a part-time basis. In view of the special difficulties of com- 
bining married life and nursing, this is a problem which requires much 
thought and imagination. 

In most countries today married nurses who wish to continue or to 
re-enter nursing work are not discouraged from so doing, and no legal 
restrictions have been placed in their way, but relatively few countries 
have taken special measures to make it easier for them to give their 
skills to the nursing profession. 

First and foremost it must be recognised that the working hours 
for hospital nurses are not easily fitted in with family life. In most 
hospitals work still starts at 7 or 8 in the morning and continues until 6, 
7 or even 8 at night, with a break of two or three hours in the middle of 
the day. In addition there are evening and night shifts, and work on 
Sundays and holidays. 

Although in many countries steps have been taken to lighten the 
burden of working women with home and family responsibilities (in- 
cluding the provision of child care, as well as laundry, shopping and 
household assistance) legislation on double taxation or the reduction of 
social security benefit in many cases discourages married nurses from 
taking up employment. 

But there are also problems of other kinds. In some countries it has 
been found that the rate of absence among married nurses is high and 
that a heavier burden of work is thrown on the rest of the nursing 
staff. Similarly, the employment of married nurses may cause friction in 
cases where a heavier workload (i.e. more evening and night duties, split 
hours, holiday work, etc.) falls upon the other members of the team 
because the married nurses want their home responsibilities considered 
when the work schedule is made up. Finally, rapid developments in 
nursing present nurses who have left their profession for any length of 
time with special difficulties. However, careful planning, good organisa- 
tion, refresher courses, and good will can eliminate or considerably 
reduce these various obstacles to the employment of married nurses. 

The possibilities of making more extensive use of part-time nurses 
also merit investigation. In the past part-time employment has been 
largely limited to posts in out-patient departments, doctors’ consultation 
offices and private duty and it must be admitted that such employment 
presents special problems, most of which are bound up with the character 


Attention was for instance drawn to this fact in Government of India, Ministry of 
Health : Report of the Nursing Committee to Review Conditions of Service, Emoluments, etc., 
of the Nursing Profession (New Delhi, 1955), p. 33. 
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and organisation of nursing work in hospitals and similar institutions 
and with the somewhat traditional attitudes towards the work and how 
it should be done. Moreover, many part-time nurses are able to work 
only during certain hours and their duty schedules have to be planned 
accordingly. Lastly, particular attention has to be given to their work- 
ing conditions ; and in some cases this gives rise to a whole series of 
problems as regards remuneration, social security and so forth. 

Here again, careful planning and organisation and an effort of com- 
prehension and adaptation on the part of both full-time and part-time 
nurses and other members of the health team can go a long way towards 
solving these problems. There seems to be no doubt, moreover, that 
greater flexibility in the organisation of hospital work would help to 
attract the part-time services of married nurses and of others who are 
not able to work full-time. 


* 
* * 


While a variety of factors combine to produce or aggravate shortages 
and while a variety of measures can be taken to alleviate them, there can 
be little doubt that unsatisfactory working and living conditions and a 
social status not commensurate with the education, functions and respon- 
sibilities of nurses are primary factors in high wastage and insufficient 
recruitment. 

This statement requires further examination, but living and working 
conditions and status can be appraised only in relation to duties and 
responsibilities, and it will therefore first be necessary to give a short 
summary of the functions and qualifications of nurses. 


THE FUNCTIONS AND QUALIFICATIONS OF NURSES 


Functions in Hospitals and Other Institutions 


To some extent the specific functions of nurses vary according to 
the type of institution in which they work. By and large, however, their 
duties are generally similar regardless of the type of institution. 

Professional nurses are concerned with the total well-being of the 
patient as an individual. Skilled nursing care therefore involves atten- 
tion to the patient’s emotional and social needs as well as for his physical 
needs, and professional nursing functions have broadened in this sense. 
Carrying out the treatments prescribed by the medical staff has always 
been one of the main functions of professional nurses. With medical 
advance there has been an increasing tendency to entrust to nurses 
techniques formerly regarded as the prerogative of doctors—for 
example, anaesthetics, intravenous injections, vaccinations and 
immunisations. As a result, a larger part of many nurses’ time is given 
over to technical duties requiring varied and complex scientific know- 
ledge. Moreover, earlier ambulation and increased turnover of patients, 
with a consequently higher average of acute cases at any given moment, 
demand increased concentration of effort on the part of professional 
nurses and have added to their responsibilities. Finally, the high degree 
of specialisation characteristic of modern hospital service necessitates 
the closest co-operation among all personnel engaged in the total care 
of the patient, and the nurse, as the direct and constant observer of the 
patient, has a particularly significant function to perform. 
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In recent years a growing emphasis has been placed on rehabilitation. 
The aim of hospital and other institutional service is not only to cure the 
patient in a narrow physical sense but to restore him as quickly as 
| to health in the full sense and to normal life and activity. 

Yurses have taken on new functions in this task of rehabilitation, fostering 
and supervising the patient’s convalescence and preparing him for 
readaptation to life at home. They may even be called upon to assist 
in the preliminary stages of rehabilitation for work life. 

As already emphasised, flexibility is the key-note of effective nursing 
service, and this special characteristic of the work affects nursing 
functions all along the line. The nurse must oh gery to meet any 
and every situation. In an already overcrowded ward she must find 
ways and means to accommodate new admissions, patients must be 
prepared for an operation at short notice, doctors’ orders and treatments 
must be interpreted into a language the patient understands, the patients 
must be encouraged to co-operate towards their own recovery, and 
relatives must be handled with kindness and understanding. It is the 
nurse’s duty to approach the most unexpected difficulties with calm and 
perception and at the same time create such an atmosphere of trust and 
confidence around the patients that their recovery is assisted. 

With the intense pressure of work characteristic of hospital nursing 
to-day, this double duty imposes special demands on nurses, calling not 
only for technical knowledge and ability to organise but also for human 
sympathy and the capacity to co-operate. 


Functions of Public Health Nurses 


Public health nursing is still a relatively new development of nursing 
service. Its basic objective is to contribute to the health and well-being 
of the community. The means of doing this and hence the work of public 
health nurses differ considerably from one country and community to 
another. 

The great majority of public health nurses, however, are concerned 
with maternal and child health, school health programmes, industrial 
heaith, domiciliary nursing and services for the prevention and control 
of communicable diseases and tuberculosis. Relatively small numbers 
are engaged in environmental hygiene control, rehabilitation and mental 
health services. In some countries special domiciliary health service 
nurses care for patients at home as necessary and public health nurses 
concentrate on preventive and promotive health measures in the com- 
munity, but in most these functions are combined.? 

Most public health nurses are confronted with particular problems 
similar to those of hospital nurses in some respects: for example, ill- 
defined responsibilities and functions, often resulting in a wastage of 
professional skill and excessively heavy work and excessively long 
working hours.? Their problems differ from those of hospital nurses in 
other respects, however. For example, public health nurses often have 
to cover excessively large areas, frequently lack adequate transportation 


1 See, for example, American Nurses’ Association, Public Health Nursing Section : 
Functions, Standards and Qualifications for Public Health Nurses (New York, 1955), p. 4. 

2 See, for example, Ministry of Health, Department of Health for Scotland, Ministry 
of Education : An Inquiry inte Health Visiting. Report of a Working Party on the Field of 
Work, Training and Recruitment of Health Visitors (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1956), 
pp. 103-105. 
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facilities, and in rural areas often fail to find suitable living 
accommodation.? 

In a developing area. of public service the demands upon their work 
are virtually limitless. They can perform their proper functions effective- 
ly only where steps are taken to give them a prescribed field of action, to 
utilise professional skills fully and to supplement those skills as required 
through the recruitment of carefully defined categories of auxiliary 
personnel. 

Nurses in industry are generally regarded as public health nurses. 
Industrial expansion and the need for increased production have in 
recent years been accompanied by intensified concern with the health 
and welfare of industrial workers and this has increased the demand for 
industrial nursing services.? An effective industrial health programme 
requires the services and skills of many professional people, but in her 
personal relationship with the workers the industrial nurse occupies a 
strategic position. She assists the plant physician with health examina- 
tions, provides nursing care as prescribed by the physician, maintains 
the health service facilities, supplies and equipment, promotes health 
education, and participates in industrial welfare activities and health, 
safety and sanitation programmes. She keeps adequate records of work 
performed and observations made and is in constant touch with the 
appropriate department and agencies, both outside and inside the 
undertaking.® 


Teaching and Administration 


Both teaching and administration form important parts of the work 
of the hospital nurse as well as of the public health nurse. Through her 
close contact with patients and their families the professional nurse has 
a general obligation to be a health teacher ; she is, moreover, under an 
obligation to participate in the education of future nurses. 

Although the main responsibility for the education of student nurses 
rests with the school of nursing, where the instruction is given by nurses 
with special qualifications, the practical education of student nurses calls 
for an educational awareness from all nurses, in hospitals and public 
health services. Furthermore, the professional nurse must assume 
responsibility for the training of auxiliary personnel. 

Every nurse is also bound to take her share in administration of the 
nursing service. At the ward level, the ward sister (the head nurse) holds 
a key position. Among her administrative duties the following may be 
mentioned : 


(1) Over-all responsibility for the care of the patients, the smooth run- 
ning of the ward, and the development of good team relationships with other 
ward groups of health personnel. 

(2) Effective utilisation of available nursing staff and allocation of work 
to staff, in the light of the changing needs of each patient at the different 
stages of illness. 


1 For example in the Report of the Nursing Committee to Review Conditions of Service, 
Emoluments, etc. of the Nursing Profession in India, op. cit., it is stated that “ one health 
visitor for a population of 40,000 to 60,000 cannot make much appreciable contribution 
to public health. There is little mental satisfaction in working under such conditions and 
the inability to do a proper piece of work leads to indifference ” (p. 32). 

2 See 1.L.0.: Organisation of Occupational Health Services in Places of Employment, 
Report VI(1), International Labour Conference, 42nd Session, Geneva, 1958 (Geneva, 1957). 

* Ibid., p. 20. See also Cecily F. Pike: “ A South African Experiment”, in South 
African Nursing Journal, Vol. X XI, No. 8, Aug. 1955. 
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(3) Co-operation with the school of nursing in planning the teaching 
programme for student nurses in the ward. 

(4) Administration of the training given to auxiliary nursing personnel 
on the job. 

(5) Organisation of the duty rota. 

(6) Maintenance of contact with other wards and departments. 


In view of the shortage of nurses and the increasing complexity of 
modern nursing the importance of strong and competent leadership in 
this position cannot easily be over-emphasised. 

The chief nurse, matron or director of nursing service generally 
assumes the following responsibilities and performs the following 
functions : 


(1) Plans and supervises the nursing service programme for the hospital 
or institution. 

(2) Watches changes in nursing functions and techniques caused by the 
advance of medical science and other factors. 

(3) Makes proposals relating to the number of nursing personnel needed 
in the different grades. 

(4) Recruits nursing staff adequate in quantity and quality to meet the 
demand for nursing service. 

(5) Allocates nursing personnel to the different wards, services and 
specialised units with a view to effective utilisation of available nursing 
resources. 

(6) Prepares the work-schedule in co-operation with responsible staff. 

(7) Establishes staff development programmes for nursing personnel and 
facilitates team-work among the different units and specialised services. 

(8) Assists nursing personnel as necessary in professional and personal 
matters. 

(9} Co-operates at the administrative level with all groups of the health 
team and with the other members of the central administration of the hospital 
or the agency. 

(10) Participates in preparing the nursing service budget. 

(11) Participates in hospital and agency planning as appropriate. 

(12) Co-operates with other hospitals and health service agencies. 


Functions of Auxiliary Personnel in Hospitals and Health Services 


In many European countries it was not until the shortage of nurses 
during and after the Second World War had made the staffing of hospitals 
an urgent problem that auxiliary personnel capable of performing less 
skilled nursing tasks and of relieving professional nurses of many second- 
ary tasks and routine duties was employed on a fairly large scale. 

At first the problem was to fill the gaps in the ranks of professional 
nurses in quantity at least, if not in quality. This, of course, resulted in 
an undesirable confusion over the functions of auxiliary personnel, 
equally unsatisfactory to auxiliaries and to professional nurses. 

In most countries the auxiliary worker is now a more or less per- 
manent and integrated member of the health team; her functions, 
however, vary considerably from country to country according to 
training facilities, the organisation of work and the personnel available. 
Most auxiliaries are employed in hospitals and a much smaller number in 
public health services. In countries where the number of professional 
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nurse’. is small and their functions therefore limited to administration, 
supervision, teaching and highly skilled nursing techniques, duties which 
in other countries are performed by professional nurses may, in hospitals 
as well as in public health services, be delegated to auxiliaries. 


Qualifications Required 


Almost everywhere, with a view to ensuring a good standard of 
nursing service and protecting the public interest, national laws and 
regulations prescribe the qualifications required of nurses. 

In the last few decades new laws and regulations have been adopted 
in many countries and in others extensive amendments have been made 
to the laws and regulations in force.? This new legislation reveals the fact 
that adaptation to the exigencies of modern medicine has demanded 
higher qualifications for prcfessional nurses and made the assistance of 
auxiliary personnel a necessity in most countries. It is interesting to 
note that legislation on auxiliary personnel has been accompanied in 
some countries by legislation raising the standard of professional nursing 
education. 

Student nurses are generally not accepted under the age of 18, and 
the maximum age of entrance to professional nursing schools is in most 
countries set at 28 to 30. For auxiliary personnel the age limits are 
generally more flexible. For both categories good health—mental and 
physical—is a basic requirement. 

The duration of basic nursing education ranges from two to five years, 
but in most countries extends over a three-year period. Where profes- 
sional nursing education is provided at the university level, it is generally 
spread over four to five years. 

For auxiliary personnel in mental hospitals training programmes of 
one to two years’ duration have been established in many countries. 
Training facilities for auxiliary personnel in general hospitals show great 
diversities in both content and duration, varying from instruction on 
the job, perhaps supplemented by a few hours of theory, to two or 
three years’ combined practical and theoretical education. 

In recent years there has been arapid growth of demand for special- 
ised nurses. This is reflected in an increasing number of laws and decrees 
stipulating the qualifications required for various specialised duties, 
above all in public health nursing and, in some countries, in nursing 
schools. 

In most countries the laws and decrees relating to qualifications for 
nursing work do not contain special requirements for nurses in adminis- 
trative positions. In practice post-basic education tends to be a mini- 
mum requirement for appointment to senior administrative posts. 

Finally it must be emphasised that the qualifications necessitated by 
the rapid development in nursing are often considerably greater than 
those fixed by legislation. An unfortunate discrepancy between the real 
character of the work and the official recognition as expressed by the 
legislation may therefore arise, and the harmful effect that this dis- 
crepancy may have on the economic status of nurses cannot be ignored. 


1On the subject of auxiliaries see W.H.O.: Technical Report Series, 1950, No, 24, 
op. cit.; W.H.O./Educ./85. Oct. 1955; and R. M. Morris: Auxiliary Personnel, Assign- 
ments and Conditions of Work. Expert Committee on Professional and Technical Education 
of Medical and Auxiliary Personnel. 


2 W.H.O.: Nursing, A Study of Recent Legislation (Geneva, 1953). 
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CONDITIONS OF WORK 


That nursing service makes an important contribution to the mental, 
physical and even economic welfare of mankind and that the work 
demands skill and knowledge, constant adaptability to changing needs, 
and a well-balanced and mature personality can hardly be doubted. 
How do the conditions of work of nurses compare with the qualifications 
required of them and with their duties and responsibilities ? 

These conditions of work may be established by law, arbitration 
awards or regulations, they may be laid down in collective bargaining 
agreements, or an arrangement may be made between the individual 
nurse and her employer. Such an arrangement is sometimes, but un- 
fortunately not always, stated in an individual employment contract. 

In general it appears that contracts for nurses employed by private 
institutions and agencies are less favourable than for nurses aes by 
state or public authorities, the latter being usually covered by the regula- 
tions applicable to other public or civil servants. Moreover, in the 
majority of countries certain conditions of work are stipulated by 
public authority, in particular annual leave with pay, social security 
benefits, and in some countries (e.g. Cuba) salaries. 

At present only a few countries possess satisfactory machinery for 
negotiating nurses’ conditions, with a clear delegation of the right to 
negotiate. Some have satisfactory machinery but have made no provi- 
sion for authorising a special body to undertake the negotiations ; in 
others professional nurses do not have the privilege of negotiating their 
conditions or participating in the negotiations ; still others have no 
negotiating machinery and no formal—or even informal—channels 
through which nurses may make known their needs and views. 


Hours of Work 


Hours of work probably present the most difficult problem in the 
organisation of nursing and the most unsatisfactory aspect of nurses’ 
lives. Research into various occupations has shown that effective work 
can be performed only for a limited number of hours per day, the period 
growing shorter as the work becomes more exacting. This applies 
particularly to nursing, where a momentary lack of attention caused by 
overwork and fatigue may be fatal for the patient. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that since hospitals may be regarded as “ continuous 
process establishments ” the satisfactory arrangement of hours of work 
is extremely difficult. 

To cover the 24 hours, the work of the hospital nurses is divided into 
three shifts—day, evening and night shifts ; only in a few countries, such 
as Ethiopia, India, Sweden and Switzerland, is a two-shift system still 
in operation. However, there are also countries, as for instance the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, Peru and Portugal, where both 
systems are 1n use. 

Evening and night duty is generally arranged as a straight shift (with 
breaks for meals only). Day duty is usually still divided into two periods 
with a few hours off duty some time during the day (split day) ; in many 
countries there seems, however, to be a trend towards unbroken shifts. 
The increasing number of non-resident nurses and the efforts to attract 
married nurses have accelerated this trend. 

Whereas in industry there seems to be some tendency to reduce hours 
of work for the night shift, no similar tendency can be observed in 
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nursing. In most countries hours of work on night duty are about as 
long as on day duty, or even longer. Only in a few countries are the hours 
shorter in the night than in the day shift. 

Because of the shift system and in order to balance overtime in one 
week by off-duty time in the following week or weeks, the working hours 
for nurses in a number of countries are calculated over two or more 
weeks. In the United Kingdom, for instance, the period is two weeks 
(96 hours)!, in Finland three weeks (141 hours), and in Sweden four 
weeks (188 hours). 

In the following synopsis (table III) of the Jowest number of normal 
hours of work stated for hospital nurses on day duty, however, hours of 
work have in all cases been converted into hours per week. This also 
applies to the countries in which the working day is the basic unit for 
limiting hours. It should be borne in mind when studying table III that 
in some countries there are great differentials in working hours. In 
Austria, for instance, the normal hours of work in hospitals in Vienna 
vary from 48 to 54 per week, in other regions of the country from 54 to 60. 
In Ethiopia the working hours vary from 48 to 70 per week, in India and 
Pakistan from 54 to 72. 


TABLE III. LOWEST NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK FOR 
PROFESSIONAL HOSPITAL NURSES ON DAY DUTY 
Hours per week Country 
39-40 ... .. Australia, Canada, Jamaica, Liberia, New Zealand, 
Panama, Philippines, Portugal, Thailand, U.S.S.R. 

@ .5.. 2 . Bao 

42 . .. . . . Federation of Malaya 

43. . «ow» »  Ghle, Colombis 

44... ..... .. Argentine, Belgium, El Salvador 

45... .. .... . Burma, France, Northern Rhodesia (government hos 
pitals), Peru 

46... . .. . Poland, China (Taiwan) 

47... .. . .. Finland, Ghana, Israel, Northern Rhodesia (mining 
hospitals), Sweden 

48 ... . ... . Austria, Barbados, British Guiana, Cuba, Denmark, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Greece, Hong Kong, Iceland, Iran, 
Ireland, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Netherlands, Norway, 
Switzerland, Trinidad and Tobago, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom, Uruguay. 

54and more. . . Federal Republic of Germany, India, Pakistan, 
Southern Rhodesia, Turkey. 


In a few countries there are differences in normal weekly hours as 
between the various categories of professional nurses. In general nurses 
in hospitals tend to have longer normal hours than nurses in public 
health service. In Italy, for example, normal hours for hospital nurses 
are 48 per week, for public health nurses 36-42 ; in Jamaica, 40-48 for 
hospital nurses and 38 for public health nurses ; and in Turkey 48-60 for 
hospital nurses and 48 for public health nurses. However, consideration 
must be given to the fact that in some countries where public health 
nurses are responsible for the care of patients in their homes they are on 
call for 24 hours. Also, in a number of countries public health nurses have 
to make up their records during off-duty hours. 


1 The Nurses and Midwives Whitley Council have recommended to the Minister of 
Health that the hours of duty of hospital nursing and midwifery staff (excluding staff in 
supervisory posts) should be reduced to 88 per fortnight as soon as conditions permit. 
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In discussing nurses’ hours of work, it should not be forgotten that 
in many countries overtime is a feature of nurses’ employment through- 
out the year and is therefore the rule rather than the exception. In New 
Zealand, for example, the overtime records of the Department of Health 
show that the standard working week of 40 hours for nurses is generally 
augmented to 44 or 45 hours. The Swedish Nurses’ Association estimates 
that hospital nurses work from 1 to 6 hours overtime per week. In 
Japan the average working day is 8% hours, in Turkey 10 hours and in 
some Swiss hospitals 13 to 16 hours. In a good many countries extra 
hours of work are not recorded or computed and it is not even possible to 
estimate actual hours of work. 

In many cases overtime occurs almost as a matter of course. For 
instance, to maintain continuity in service, a time margin for one shift 
to hand over to another is necessary. Nevertheless, few working schedules 
provide for this margin and generally the working hours of one or both 
shifts are automatically exceeded by from a quarter to three-quarters of 
an hour a day. 

In some occupations overtime is more a matter of wages than hours 
because of the extra monetary compensation attached to it. In nursing, 
however, overtime is first and foremost an hours problem. Overtime 
pay may be demanded, but primarily in order to induce greater efforts to 
organise nursing work better and to make more effective use of existing 
personnel. At the moment it is no doubt safe to say that most nurses in 
most countries want overtime reduced, primarily because, as already 
indicated, their normal hours of work are long and their work, by its 
nature, fatiguing. 

A comparison between the working hours of nurses and those, for 
instance, of civil servants, employees in banks and workers in industry, 
shows an almost shocking result. 

Of the 65 countries from which information is available, only Chile 
and Thailand show shorter working hours for nurses than for the other 
groups. In Australia, Canada and New Zealand and a few other countries, 
a 40-hour week is the standard for all groups. In a number of countries, 
among them the northern European countries, Greece, Italy, and 
Japan, the working hours for civil servants and for employees in banks 
are considerably shorter than for nurses and workers in industry, 
varying from 2 to 12 hours less per week. In Ghana and Liberia nurses 
work about 7 hours more a week than civil servants, in Iran about 
13 hours, in India about 14, and in Pakistan about 18. In Barbados, 
where nurses in hospitals work 48 hours and domiciliary nurses 72 hours, 
civil servants and employees in banks work 44 hours per week. In 
Switzerland, where the normal hours of work for nurses are 48 to 60 and 
and in some hospitals run as high as 78 to 96 hours per week, civil 
servants and employees in banks work 44 hours per week. 

It is evident that conditions of this kind are very unsatisfactory, 
first and foremost because a depreciation of the standard of service is 
inevitable, but also because it is impossible to lead a normal social 
life under such conditions. It is therefore understandable that the 
problem of working hours has been the main concern of professional 
nurses’ organisations and trade unions, at the national as well as the 
international level, for many years. But the efforts expended are out 
of all proportion to the results obtained. 

Three factors make the reduction of hours of nurses particularly 
difficult in most countries—the shortage of nurses; the shortage of 
funds ; and the organisation of work in hospitals and similar institutions. 


5 
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While the shortage of nurses is clearly an obstacle to shorter working 
hours, long working hours do nothing to remedy the shortage. On the 
contrary, regular recourse to extensive overtime tends merely to obscure 
the problem, at least temporarily, and thus in the end to make it worse. 
Moreover, since one important cause of the shortage of nurses is long 
and badly arranged working hours, a reduction and reorganisation 
of hours of work could help to alleviate the shortage rather than accen- 
tuate it. 

In most countries nurses’ salaries are an important part of a hospital’s 
budget and a reduction of working hours with a corresponding increase 
in staff will admittedly bring about increases in expenditure. This, 
however, is not a valid reason for maintaining long working hours for 
nurses. Shorter hours, accompanied by greater efficiency, may lead in 
the long run to economies far surpassing those obtained by skimping on 
funds for nursing services. 

Finally it is possible that a less traditional approach, combined 
with careful planning and good administration, would reduce to a 
minimum the special difficulties presented by the organisation of work 
in continuous service institutions and make the reduction of hours 
feasible as well as desirable. 


Annual Hours ; Holidays 


Neither the working day nor the working week gives a complete 
picture of the working hours of nurses. Public holidays and annual 
leave must be taken into consideration, for hours are worked and must 
be calculated on a yearly basis. 

In most countries annual holidays for nurses are of the same length 
(usually varying from ten to 25 working days annually) as those to 
which civil servants and bank employees are entitled, which means 
that they are more favourable than those granted to industrial workers. 

The situation in the case of public holidays is quite different. In a 
large number of countries where workers are entitled to leave on public 
holidays, the same privilege is not given to nurses. In a few countries, 
as Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, this fact has been partly 
taken into account in the calculation of annual leave, but generally no 
compensation of this kind is given. 

Because of the exacting nature of their work, the number of weekly 
rest periods is also of particular importance to nurses. In the majority 
of countries where the standard work week for nurses is 48 hours or 
more provision is made for one weekly rest period. In Japan, however, 
nurses generally have only two days off per month, as they do also 
in a few of the countries where the working hours are longer than 48 hours 
per week, for instance in India and Pakistan. In the countries where 
about 40 hours constitute the standard working week, nurses generally 
work eight hours a day and have two consecutive days off per week 
(e.g. Australia, Canada, Liberia and the United States). 

No provision is generally made to allow nurses week-end leave. 
It is therefore of great importance to them to be informed well in advance 
when they will have a day off. In many countries considerable efforts 
have been made in recent years to provide nurses with advance informa- 
tion as to their off-duty time and to keep to the arrangements made. 
But in some hospitals or in some wards it is still common practice not 
to make the weekly duty list until a few days before it comes into force. 
The duty list for the day (showing off-duty hours) is often not made 
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available until the night before or even the same morning. The resulting 
uncertainty is a source of dissatisfaction to a good many nurses. 

The many instances where a fixed ward schedule of off-duty is 
operated or where the off-duty list is prepared well in advance give 
evidence that this is one of the problems to which careful planning and 
good administration provide a ready solution. 


Remuneration 
Remuneration in Kind. 


Before analysing the salary scales of nurses and attempting to 
compare them with the rates prevailing in industry, it may first be 
useful to dispose of one aspect of nurses’ remuneration that makes any 
examination of the question peculiarly difficult. This is the fact that in 
many countries hospital nurses are still paid partly in kind through 
the provision of board, lodging, uniform and laundry services, or one 
or more of these perquisites. 

By way of illustration table IV gives, for a few countries, the 
estimated value of remuneration in kind expressed as a percentage of 
minimum cash salaries. It must, however, be emphasised that these 
are estimates, that they are necessarily rather arbitrary and must 
therefore be considered with caution. 


TABLE IV. ESTIMATED VALUE OF PAYMENTS IN KIND, AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF MINIMUM CASH SALARY OF HOSPITAL NURSES, JULY 1957 
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In countries where these emoluments do not figure as remuneration 
in kind, most hospitals nevertheless provide board and lodging, uniforms 
and laundry services for all or part of the nursing staff against a charge 
stipulated in collective agreements or regulations and deducted from 
the monthly salary. 

Both systems, different perhaps in principle, but closely related in 
practice, may—when viewed superficially—present certain economic 
advantages : whether these perquisites are given in addition to cash 
payments or whether they are charged for, they are seldom computed 
at the prevailing prices for comparable services and facilities outside 
the institutions. Nevertheless, from the standpoint of the great majority 
of nurses, both systems seem to be unsatisfactory for the following main 
reasons : 

(1) The free or cheap board and lodging are taken into account when 
the salary scale is determined. This means that part of the nurse’s income 
is removed from her own control, thus placing her differently from most 
other professional workers, municipal employees and civil servants, a 
position which generally is not to her advantage in the classification of 
salaries. 

(2) As the salary scale is based on conditions offered to resident stafi 
and the allowance for lodging and for board is generally not fixed in accord- 
ance with prevailing prices outside the institutions, both systems give 
the non-resident nurse an economically less favourable position than resident 
nurses. 

(3) In most countries salary scales for hospital nurses tend to influence 
those for public health and domiciliary nurses, and since the latter usually 
have no access to free or cheap accommodation, they are in more or less the 
same unfavourable position as the non-resident hospital staff. 

(4) Contributions to the pension scheme for nurses in most countries 
and the pension secured are calculated according to salary, a factor of great 
significance when after retirement nurses are seeking to live on pensions 
without the possibility of getting board and lodging at a reduced rate. 

(5) Finally, it cannot be denied that in countries where salaries are low, 
the inadequate “ living-out ” compensation for board and lodging may 
deter nurses from setting up a home of their own outside the institution. 


In view of these disadvantages and of the fact that in most countries 
nurses are now in principle free to decide whether or not they will live 
and have their meals in the institution a change of the system is greatly 
needed. 


Scale of Remuneration of Nurses. 


It would be impossible within the compass of the present article to 
give a full survey of nurses’ salaries in all the different countries, if only 
because of the fact that in a number of them several scales are in force. 
To provide as clear a picture as possible, however, certain key positions 
seven in hospitals, five in public health service, and two grades of aux- 
iliaries—have been chosen to illustrate the prevailing range of salaries. 

In many cases the figures quoted in table V are neither comprehensive 
nor fully authoritative, and should be interpreted with the utmost care. 
Remuneration in kind granted to hospital nurses in certain countries has 
not been taken into account and this must be borne in mind in comparing 
the scales of hospital nurses with those of public health nurses, who 
normally do not receive remuneration in kind. 
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Differences in the level of staff nurses’ salaries (which are taken as 
base in table V), in the qualifications required for the various senior 
posts and in the size of the wards and hospitals may to some extent 
explain the range of differentials in the various countries. Nevertheless, 
it 1s clear that in many countries the salary scales allow for little recogni- 
tion of the increasingly heavy responsibilities placed on the adminis- 
trative nursing staff both at the ward and the institutional level. Indeed, 
it appears that in more than half the countries covered the increase of 
salary for ward sisters (head nurses) is less than 20 per cent. and for 
matrons (directors of nursing services), less than 100 per cent. above 
staff nurses. 

No doubt there are many reasons for the lack of senior nursing staff, 
but it is obvious that the monetary gain on promotion provides little 
incentive for nurses to assume the greater responsibility which senior 
nursing positions demand. 

It also appears from table V that in most countries salaries are lower 
for teaching staff than for administrative staff.1 This may explain why 
nurses in a number of countries tend to shift from teaching to administra- 
tion, an especially unfortunate state of affairs since a certain continuity 
in the teaching staff is necessary if a dynamic teaching programme is to 
be effective. 

In the public health group the salary scales both for domiciliary 
nurses and for public health nurses show interesting features compared 
with those of hospital staff nurses. In this connection it should be re- 
membered that in most countries special qualifications are required for 
employment in public nursing. Furthermore, domiciliary nursing is 
very responsible work, for the domiciliary nurse cannot benefit from the 
same close supervision of senior nursing staff, nor has she the same ready 
access to a doctor as has the hospital nurse. When it is further con- 
sidered that in most countries neither the domiciliary nurse nor the 
public health nurse has the same access to board and lodging at cheap 
rates as many hospital nurses, it is astonishing to learn that in some 
countries the salaries of domiciliary and public health nurses are the 
same as those of hospital staff nurses, and that in a few countries domicili- 
ary nurses are even paid at a lower rate than hospital staff nurses. As a 
rule, however, the salaries of both public health and domiciliary 
nurses are from 10 to 80 per cent. higher than those of hospital staff 
nurses. 

It may be considered unfortunate that, in some of the countries where 
domiciliary nursing is separate from public health nursing, these two 
categories are differently remunerated although domiciliary and public 
health nurses work in the same homes, sometimes even at the same time. 
Occasionally, as in Jamaica and New Zealand, the salaries of the domicili- 
ary nurses are higher than those of the public health nurses ; more 
frequently (e.g. in Canada, India, and Switzerland) the reverse is the 
case. 

The salaries of industrial nurses, although they vary considerably by 
industry and establishment, seem more or less to follow the pattern of 
public health nurses’ salaries, except in Cuba, Thailand and some estab- 
lishments in the United Kingdom, where they appear to be a good deal 
higher. 


1In independent nursing schools or nursing schools attached to universities (e.g. in 
Belgium, Canada, Sweden and the United States) posts on a higher economic level than 
indicated in the table are available. 
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Finally, if the salaries of the highest grades of nurses in hospitals and 
public health services are compared, it appears that hospital nurse 
administrators in most countries are paid at a higher rate than the 
highest grade of public health nurses; only in a few countries (e.g. 
Australia, Canada, Israel, Jordan, and the United States) do directors of 
public health nursing services receive higher salaries than directors of 
hospital nursing services. 

The salary scales of auxiliary personnel do not appear to bear a 
rational relationship to those of other categories of nursing personnel. 
The material available—always less complete for auxiliary personnel— 
shows a notably small differential of salary between auxiliary and profes- 
sional staff, even in countries where no formal qualifications and training 
for auxiliary personnel have been established. This is probably in many 
cases a result of the failure to distinguish clearly between the functions of 
professional nurses and those of auxiliary personnel. 

Information on the remuneration of male nurses is scarce. There is 
no doubt, however, that even nursing—a predominantly female profes- 
sion by its nature, history, and traditions—is afflicted in a number of 
countries with “ equal pay for equal work ” problems. In Australia, for 
instance, it is estimated that the salaries of male nurses range from 10 to 
25 per cent. higher than those of female staff in similar positions. In 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia salaries for charge and chief male 
nurses exceed those for similar grades of female staff by 200 to 400 
pounds a year. In the United States no information about the salaries 
of male nurses at the top levels is available, but minimum rates for head 
nurses (ward or departmental sisters) show a differential in favour of 
male staff of 650 dollars per year and those for staff nurses of about 
900 dollars per year. As in other occupations, the principle of equal pay 
for men and women for work of equal value seems to be more and more 
widely accepted in the nursing field ; but much remains to be done before 
the principle is put fully into practice. 

This comparison of the salaries for different categories of nurses and 
of those for male and female nurses shows anomalies that cannot be 
explained by difference in functions and responsibilities. Further study 
of the question therefore seems greatly needed. 


Comparison of Nurses’ Remuneration with That of Industrial Workers. 


The nurses’ salaries cannot, however, be judged in isolation. In 
order to place them in the national setting it would be most suitable to 
compare them with the remuneration of other professional workers and 
civil and public servants. Unfortunately, lack of material makes such 
comparisons impossible ; but in order to give a general idea of relative 
wage levels, a comparison is made below between nurses’ remuneration 
and the wages of industrial wage earners. It must be emphasised, 
however, that this comparison is not based on any kind of similarity in 
the education, functions, and responsibilities of the two groups. 

The statistical data regarding the wages of industrial workers have 
been taken from the Year Book of Labour Statistics 19571 and the 
information on the nurses’ salaries (July 1957) has been collected 
through the nurses’ organisations.?* 


1 Geneva, I.L.0., 1957, table 20. 

2 The International Council of Nurses, the International Committee of Catholic 
Nurses and Social Workers, and the International Federation of Unions of Employees 
in Public and Civil Service. 
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For purposes of comparison, nurses’ salaries (including the estimated 
value of payments in kind, when applicable) have been computed per 
hour remunerated. When the groups to be compared were chosen, no 
special significance was attached to the fact that the majority of nurses 
are female. 

Table VI compares the estimated hourly remuneration of hospital 
nurses (staff nurses and ward sisters) with the hourly rates of pay of 
adult male industrial workers in three industrial skill groups—unskilled 
labourers in electric light and power, skilled workers in building and 
construction, and highly skilled workers in printing and publishing. 


TABLE VI. ESTIMATED MINIMUM HOURLY REMUNERATION OF HOSPITAL NURSES! 
AND HOURLY RATES OF PAY OF ADULT MALE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 
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Note: A point (.) signifies “ inapplicable or figures not available ”. 


1 Estimated by dividing annual salary (including value of payments in kind, where applicable) by total man-hours 
remunerated per year (excluding overtime). In countries where weekly hours of work vary the calculation has been made 
according to the /owest number of working hours. Man-hours remunerated computed from normal hours of work per week 
multiplied by 52. * Average earnings. * Data for the capital city, where wage levels are somewhat higher than in other 
cities. * Nurses in government employment. The salary scale of mining companies is 5.65 to 7.13 shillings for staff nurses ; 
7.13 to 7.62 shillings for ward sisters. * European workers. * Maximum rate. ° Data for New York City, where wage 
levels are somewhat higher than the national average. 
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TABLE VII. INDICES OF ESTIMATED MINIMUM HOURLY REMUNERATION OF 
HOSPITAL NURSES AND HOURLY RATES OF PAY OF ADULT 
MALE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS! 


(Staff nurses = 100) 





Hospital nurses, 
July 1957 
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1 See footnotes to table VI 


On the basis of this information table VII gives the indices of esti- 
mated hourly remuneration of the same categories of nurses and industrial 
workers (the minimum hourly remuneration of staff nurses being taken 
as base). 

It appears from the two tables that the hourly remuneration of 
staff nurses is lower than the hourly rates for the lowest paid group 
of industrial workers in nearly half of the countries covered. In nearly 
one-third of the countries ward sisters, too, receive less hourly remunera- 
tion than this lowest paid group of industrial workers, while in two- 
thirds of the countries for which information is available for the two 
groups, ward sisters receive less than the skilled groups. 
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The tables do not give information on maximum rates, but an 
analysis of the material indicates that there are a number of countries 
in which staff nurses at their maximum rates of pay are still not paid 
as much as unskilled workers, and in which the salaries of ward sisters 
at the end of their careers as responsible leaders of a hospital ward 
still do not come up to the minimum wages of unskilled workers. 

Despite the difficulties inherent in such comparisons of remuneration, 
the two tables show, so as to leave no room for doubt, that in fixing 
nurses’ remuneration little recognition is given to education, work- 
load, functions, and responsibilities. 


International Comparison of Nurses’ Remuneration. 


While tables VI and VII permit some degree of international com- 
parison of the proportionate remuneration of nurses to be made, since the 
picture they present is not based on similarities as to education, func- 
tions, and responsibilities, a more direct comparison of nurses’ salaries 
in the various countries would be desirable. Indeed, as previously 
indicated, the education and functions of nurses vary from country 
to country, but in its very concept nursing is a truly international 
profession, which should offer a reasonable basis for international 
comparisons. 

Differences in cost of living, in taxes, in social security benefits, 
even in climate, however, make it difficult to draw such comparisons ; 
but the difficulties become somewhat less when the comparison covers a 
limited number of neighbouring and relatively homogeneous countries. 


Thus, a study of the real wages of nurses in the capitals of the Nordic 
Countries deserves special attention. The results of the study give the 
following striking illustration of the impact of living costs on earnings : 


(1) With Stockholm as base, the real salary level is about 20 per cent. 
lower in Copenhagen, 20 to 30 per cent. lower in Oslo, and 25 to 30 per 
cent. lower in Helsinki. 

(2) With Copenhagen as base, the real salary level is 15 to 25 per cent. 
lower in Oslo, 20 per cent. lower in Helsinki, but 10 to 15 per cent. 
higher in Stockholm. 

(3) With Oslo as base, the real salary level is about the same in 
Helsinki, 10 to 20 per cent. higher in Copenhagen and 25 to 45 per cent. 
higher in Stockholm. 

(4) With Helsinki as base, the real salary level in Oslo is about 5 per 
cent. lower, in Copenhagen 5 to 10 per cent. higher, and in Stockholm 
30 to 40 per cent. higher. 


This illustrates the difficulty of comparing real wages even between 
countries of homogeneous socio-economic structure. Table VIII presents 
estimates of relative real salaries of public health staff nurses in a number 
of European countries and the United States. It will be noted that the 
data are presented on the basis of two sets of weights. In the first 
column the indices of real salaries represent the purchasing power of 
money salaries for the quantities of goods and services typically consumed 


1 Northern Nurses’ Federation: Amgdende realliner 1957 fdr sjukskiterskepersonal i 
de nordiske huvudstader (Memorandum on the Real Salary Level, 1957, for Nurses in the 
Capitals of the Nordic Countries). 
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in the United States, while in the second column they represent the 
purchasing power of a salaries for the goods and services consumed 
in the countries concerned. The effect of differences in consumption is 
most marked in countries whose patterns of living differ greatly (e.g. 
the United States and Italy) and less so where the pattern of living is 
somewhat similar (e.g. the United States and the Nordic Countries). 

Public health staff nurses were chosen as a basis for comparison since 
they commonly live in private households and consume the same goods 
and services as the groups of the population to whom the basic price 
and consumption data refer, while hospital nurses are often lodged in the 
institutions where they work, and the way they spend their wages 
consequently differs from the general pattern. 


TABLE VIII. INDICES OF ESTIMATED MINIMUM REAL ANNUAL SALARIES 
OF PUBLIC HEALTH STAFF NURSES, JULY 1957 
(United States=100) 


Index of minimum real annual salary 
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Source : Computed on the basis of purchasing power equivalents for 1955 published in Comparative 
National Products and Price Levels (Paris, O.E.E.C., 1958) adjusted to July 1957 levels on the basis of official 
national consumer price indices published in International Labour Review, Statistical Supplement, 
Vol. LXXVII, No. 6, June 1958, 


1 Data refer to 1956. 


Finally, it should be noted that indices which show real salaries to be 
one-fourth or one-third of United States levels do not indicate that 
nurses in such countries are reduced to a level of bare subsistence. 
Consumption as a whole comprises both necessities such as food, clothing, 
and shelter, and “luxuries” such as television receivers and private 
automobiles. Since a larger portion of lower incomes is generally spent 
on necessities, an index one-fourth or one-third of the United States 
level most commonly implies a very much lower level of consumption 
of luxury goods but a somewhat more favourable situation with respect 
to basic diet, clothing and housing. On the other hand, public health 
staff nurses in the United States are relatively less well off than industrial 
workers, and a nurse’s salary of 4,000 dollars does not provide the 
level of living enjoyed by a skilled worker with a wage income typically 
in excess of 5,000 dollars. 

* ° * 
Nationally, as well as internationally, nurses’ salaries thus present a 
complex and, in some countries, very confusing picture. However, it 
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seems to appear clearly that nurses are relatively poorly paid in com- 
parison with industrial wage earners, and that the salaries offered them 
are out of all proportion to their education, work and responsibilities. 


Social Security 


The fact that nurses are employed by governments, by provincial or 
local authorities or by private institutions or individual patients, greatly 
complicates the pattern of their social security protection. Generally, 
however, it can be maintained that nurses employed by the State or 
other public authorities, and therefore covered by the regulations in 
force for civil or public servants, are on the whole more fortunate than 
nurses working for private employers. Medical care and hospitalisation 
in case of sickness and—though less usually—in case of pregnancy and 
childbirth are, however, granted to all hospital nurses, if not as a right 
at least according to usual practice. Other nurses can only expect such 
benefits if they are covered by agreements or by a general scheme. 

Nurses permanently employed by the State or in the public service 
are as a rule entitled to full or reduced salary during illness until they 
are able to resume work or obtain a pension ; non-permanently employed 
personnel generally receive salary during a specified period and sickness 
benefit thereafter. Sometimes the difference between the sickness 
benefit and the salary is paid for a certain period. 

Nurses in private hospitals or institutions or employed by doctors 
or private clinics are only in a few exceptional cases entitled to salary 
during sickness according to agreement or contract. In a growing 
number of countries, however, they are covered by national health 
services or health insurance, although in some they are covered only 
if their salary does not exceed a certain limit, those with higher earnings 
being left to their own devices. 

Maternity benefit corresponds to full salary in an increasing number 
of countries and is commonly paid for 12 weeks or more. Here, too, 
nurses employed as public or civil servants are in a more fortunate 
position in many countries than other nurses. 

In case of employment injury, rates are more likely to be two-thirds 
of the salary or more (up to 100 per cent. in some countries) in case of 
temporary incapacity, and at least two-thirds of salary in case of per- 
manent incapacity. Again, nurses with status as civil or public servants 
generally receive full or reduced salary until they are pensioned. 

The pensionable age for female nurses, whether under general 
schemes, civil service regulations or other provisions, is often 55 to 
60 years ; where it is higher under general schemes, supplementary or 
public service schemes may nevertheless provide pensions at these ages. 
The old-age pension, after a full working life, varies from country to 
country but tends to attain about 60 per cent. or two-thirds of the 
average salary over the last three, five or ten years ; sometimes it is 
based on the average salary over the whole of the insurance period, 
which, of course, means a lower pension. Nurses in public service covered 
by special schemes or civil service regulations often receive two-thirds 
to 75 per cent. of their salary over the last years, after life-long service. 
The maximum pension appears to be about 80 per cent. However, 
ceilings on the earnings taken into account for computing benefit may 
reduce pensions in terms of real salary in the higher grades. 

In general it must thus be admitted that nurses employed in the 
public service are comparatively well protected in the event of sickness 
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or injury, maternity and old age, often receiving more than employed 
persons generally. The same cannot be said of nurses employed by 
private employers ; if they are not covered by collective agreements or 
by a general scheme, they are often in a very unfavourable position 
when they meet with various contingencies. Although, with the growth 
of national social security systems, their position is steadily improving, 
much remains to be done to provide them with adequate protection. 


Social Status 


The legal status of nurses is defined in legislation and their economic 
status emerges, albeit indistinctly, from a study of the available data on 
remuneration and other conditions of life and work. But the social 
status of nurses, made up as it is of so many intangible factors, is far 
more difficult to assess ; yet it can be said to depend essentially on the 
attitude towards nursing of the public, of the administrators of health 
institutions and of physicians and members of other allied professions. 

In many countries two historical factors still play a part in the 
attitude of the public towards nursing and tend also to condition their 
living and working conditions ; these are that nursing started as a labour 
of mercy, closely linked with church work, and that nursing when not 
relegated to religious orders was at first performed mainly by women of 
dubious education and character. Not until Florence Nightingale 
started the nursing school at St. Thomas’s Hospital in 1860, was a new 
era in nursing history begun ; indeed the introduction of modern nursing 
can only be traced back less than 100 years. To-day these historical 
influences still have a bearing on public attitudes towards the nursing 
profession in many countries. 

A matter of great importance to the social status of nurses is also the 
attitude of hospital or agency administrators towards nursing services. 
Where nurses are recognised as members of an independent profession 
with full responsibility for the administration of nursing service as an 
integral part of the over-all administration, their status is raised both at 
the level of the institution or agency and in the community at large. 

The attitude of doctors towards nurses carries even greater weight. 
From earliest times the nurse has been the doctor’s closest associate, and 
a mutual appreciation of each other’s work is the usual characteristic of 
this team-work. Yet in some countries doctors, while accepting nurses as 
their assistants, are sometimes reluctant to recognise nursing as an 
independent profession and to accord nurses the status consistent with 
that recognition. 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that the status of nurses, since 
nursing is predominantly a female occupation, is also closely linked to 
the status of women. This interrelationship is perhaps more clearly 
demonstrated in the economically less developed countries of Asia and 
Africa than in the old economies of Western Europe. 

It is evident that improvements in the status of nurses can be 
brought about only by the dissemination of greater understanding and 
knowledge of nursing. A dual approach, essentially of an educational 
character, seems necessary—wider public interest in nursing coupled 
with greater willingness on the part of nurses to participate in com- 
munity life and to give people more insight into nursing. This is a point 
on which nurses in many countries have been too reticent ; but the 
cause for this is to be found in heavy workloads, long and socially in- 
convenient working hours, and fatigue, rather than in lack of interest, 
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and there is no doubt that measures tending to reduce duty fatigue will 
help to remove the primary reasons for the lack of contact between the 
nursing profession and the communities it serves. 

The unsatisfactory status of nurses in many countries no doubt adds 
to the difficulties of securing suitable recruits and of retaining nurses in 
the profession. As noted by the Commission on the Status of Women 
of the Economic and Social Council, it seems that in most countries 
measures are still needed to assure “ wider recognition for the professional 
status of nurses and legal protection for this status ” 


CONCLUSIONS 


There appears to be an almost universal shortage of nursing person- 
nel in relation both to current needs and to the ever-increasing demands 
for nursing services typical of industrial and industrialising economies. 
As a rule the most acute shortages are felt in rural areas and in mental 
hospitals, as well as in the fields of administrative, supervisory and 
teaching work in general. 

However, information on the current and prospective supply of 
nurses and the demand for them is incomplete and in many countries 
quite inadequate to provide a sound basis for policies and measures to 
remedy the shortages. 

Many different factors are involved in the shortage of nursing 
personnel. These include steadily increasing demand, wastage, and 
insufficient and ineffective recruitment. The lack of nurses with qualities 
of leadership further complicates the problem. 

A partial answer to the shortage of nurses may be sought along three 
different but closely integrated lines—recruitment, effective utilisation of 
existing personnel, and retention of personnel. The available material 
suggests that primary factors in high wastage and insufficient recruit- 
ment are unsatisfactory working conditions and social status not com- 
mensurate with education, functions and responsibilities. 

Hours of work appear to constitute one of the most serious of nursing 
problems. The present situation is far from satisfactory in many coun- 
tries, particularly as regards the regulation of overtime. 

It is commonly alleged that shortage of funds for health services and 
the inherent requirements of continuous service hospital establishments, 
among other factors, militate against the reduction of working hours. 
There is, however, no evidence that economies resulting in long hours are 
true economies or that nurses’ hours cannot be arranged more satisfac- 
torily despite the exigencies of hospital and health service. In fact, there 
is enough evidence to the contrary to make it seem highly desirable to 
give special priority to the related questions of the reduction of hours 
of work for nursing personnel. 

As to nurses’ remuneration, the data to hand reveal a most complex 
and, in some countries, very confusing picture. The fact that nurses’ 
salaries in many countries fall below those of industrial wage earners 
seems to indicate that in fixing nurses’ remuneration little recognition is 
given to education, functions, and responsibilities. The problem of 
remuneration in kind also appears to complicate the situation almost 
everywhere. 

The social status of nurses does not seem to be commensurate with 
their professional responsibilities and services. The reasons are numerous 
and varied, some deriving from history and tradition, others from more 
current factors influencing public attitudes towards nursing and nurses. 
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There is hardly any doubt that the rather small esteem in which 
nursing is held in some countries obstructs the recruitment of nurses and 
may also be a contributory cause of the drift of professional nurses to 
other occupations. 


* 
* * 


Although many other factors come into play, it is evident that there 
is a close connection between the shortage of nurses and their conditions 
of work. Because of the advances of medical science and the changing 
concept and broadened scope of nursing, the profession has changed its 
character completely during the last few years and there has been a 
resultant demand for more extensive education, greater technical skill, 
and better qualifications as instructors and supervisors. This demand 
has in no way been accompanied by a parallel improvement in the 
conditions of nurses. 

The shortage of nurses and their status seem to form parts of the 
same vicious circle ; to break this circle nurses must be given a legal, 
economic and social status commensurate with their education, duties 
and responsibilities. 





The Declining Value of Money: 
A Review of Consumer Prices 


The upward trend in consumer prices that set in in most countries of the 
world in 1955 or 1956 was examined in a study published in the Interna- 
tional Labour Review early in 1957.1 Against a background of information 
on consumer prices before, during and immediately following the Second 
World War the present article follows the further evolution of this trend 
up to the latest month in 1958 for which data are available for each of a large 
number of countries, and shows, in particular, the part played by each of 
several commodity groups in the continued rise in the cost of liv xg. 


The current wave of world inflation is now three years old. It is a 
mild inflation compared with those experienced in wartime, but it has 
reduced the purchasing power of wages, social security benefits and 
other income used to procure the necessities of life by 10 to 20 per 
cent. or more in most of the countries of the world. 

Increases and decreases in consumer prices reflect a variety of causes 
which are purely national or regional in character and may bring about 
divergent price movements in closely adjacent areas. A crop failure, 
a boom in private investment, or large-scale deficit spending by govern- 
ment, for example, may boost prices in one country while its neighbours 
maintain price stability. Centrally planned economies may establish 
controls which insulate them from world price movements for long 
periods. 

Other factors, however, may affect prices in many countries simul- 
taneously and provide the impetus for trends of regional or world signi- 
ficance. As trade and communications expand and _ international 
division of labour becomes more prevalent, the influence of these 
factors increases. Economic recession in a few major countries may 
react unfavourably on many more. Widespread drought may cause 
shortages in many countries simultaneously. The most common and 
the most powerful of the causes of world-wide inflation, to be sure, 
is war or the threat of war. 


PRICE MOVEMENTS SINCE THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


It is thus possible to discern cyclical price movements which, while 
obscured in some countries by purely national or regional developments, 
are of very general significance. Available statistics amply demonstrate 
the widespread rise in consumer prices during and following the First 
World War. The high prices of 1920 established a peak that in many 
countries was not exceeded for at least two decades. Even in war-torn 


1 See “ Upturn in Consumer Prices ”, Vol. LX XV, No. 2, Feb. 1957, p. 143. 
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countries such as Germany, France and Italy, in which inflation 
continued well beyond 1920, the influence of world economic trends 
was clearly apparent. 

The depression years of the early 1930s witnessed price decreases 
in all countries for which statistics are available. From the relatively 
prosperous year 1929 to the year of lowest average consumer prices 
the drop in the United States was 24 per cent., that in the United King- 
dom 15 per cent., that in Poland 42 per cent., that in India 27 per cent., 
to quote only a few examples. 

After the outbreak of the Second World War prices soared again, 
and in many countries substantial increases continued throughout the 
post-war period. The smallest increase reported for the period 1939-53, 
from statistics of 60 countries and territories which have been analysed }, 
amounted to 68 per cent. (Switzerland). Only 10 of these countries 
reported increases of less than 100 per cent., while the median increase 
over the 14-year period was about 250 per cent. All of the largest 
increases (those in excess of 2,000 per cent.) took place in eight countries 
which had been battlegrounds of war or revolution. 

Following a spurt in many countries at the time of the Korean 
War, prices attained remarkable stability in much of the world by 1952, 
and this stability continued in many countries until 1955 or 1956. 
In the United States, Canada, Switzerland, France and the Federal 
Republic of Germany prices rose by less than 2 per cent. during a 
period of three years or more, beginning in 1952. In other countries 
such as Italy for example, which had seen prices more than double in 
the post-war period, control was regained by 1952 or 1953. Indeed, 
no pronounced inflation was reported for a period of two or more years 
around this time in North America, Europe, Oceania or Africa. A 
number of countries in South America and the Far East, however, 
continued to experience rapidly rising prices throughout these years. 


THE CURRENT INFLATION 
Causes of Price Upturn 


The modest upturn of prices which became noticeable on a world- 
wide scale in the mid-1950s was distinguished from other recent in- 
flationary movements in that it was not attributable to war. Instead, 
it began in a period of vigorous peacetime expansion. The circum- 
stances of its origin have prompted some economists to question 
whether it is possible to avoid inflation during periods of rapid economic 
growth and full employment, particularly where producers and con- 
sumers are relatively unobstructed in determining what they will produce 
and what they will buy. This is a matter of considerable importance 
to wage and salary workers and their families, to whom economic 
expansion (with full employment) and price stability are both vital. 

It is impossible to ascribe the price increase of the mid-1950s to 
any single cause or development. In the World Economic Survey, 1957 ®, 
economists of the United Nations have identified a number of con- 
tributing factors and have noted that the causes differ in different 
groups of countries. 


1 See “ Recent Trends in Consumer Prices”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXX, 
No. 2, Aug. 1954, p. 212. 


* United Nations: World Economic Survey, 1957 (New York, 1958). 
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With regard to the industrial countries, the same survey notes that 
“ the recent inflation developed in association with a boom which began 
in demand for consumer durables and housing and spread to private 
investment in plant and equipment ”. It finds little evidence, however, 
of an “excess of aggregate demand ” which forced prices up because 
supplies of all kinds of goods were insufficient. But significant shortages 
of some classes of commodities, such as coal, steel and machinery, 
and an eventual increase in their price reacted on other commodities, 
either by increasing the cost of producing them or by restricting the 
possibilities of expanding their output and thus making way for higher 
profits through price increases independent of higher costs. The survey 
also presents certain evidence to show that wage increases tended to 
outstrip productivity during part of the period, thus increasing wage 
costs and consequently prices. In this connection the survey notes 
that part of the rise in wage costs occurred in response to other develop- 
ments such as decontrol of rents, or government action increasing the 
price of foods. 

Increasing costs, including wage costs and rising import prices, 
also contributed to inflation in the less developed countries, according 
to the World Economic Survey, but “excess demand, at both the 
aggregate and sectoral levels, has been a major force in the inflation 
occurring in primary producing countries”. Industrial expansion was 
a hadierouett factor, for the determination to boost levels of living 
through capital formation and increased industrial production was 
strong in many of these countries and led to financial indiscretion in 
numerous cases. “ The heavy reliance of governments upon deficit 
financing ” says the survey “ provides striking evidence of the deter- 
mination of countries to develop their resources.” Where incomes 
were increased without appropriate steps to augment food supplies, 
inflation was an almost inevitable result. 

The survey also discusses inflationary pressures in the centrally 
planned economies of Eastern Europe and Mainland China. All of 
these countries have experienced inflation at one time or another since 
the Second World War. In recent years, the survey concludes, the 
predominant factor influencing prices (other than in China) has been 
the increasing share of the national product allocated to consumption. 
Judging from the somewhat incomplete information available, the 
recent trend of consumer prices in most of these countries has been 
downward. 

The foregoing paragraphs, to be sure, have dealt only with causes 
of a more-or-less general nature, which have been important on a 
regional or world-wide basis. Other factors, such as marked government 
instability or crop failures, have been more influential in individual 
countries and partially account for notable exceptions to general price 
trends. 


World Trend 


The upturn in consumer prices became generally apparent in 1955.* 
Prices were edging up earlier in some regions, and individual countries 
exhibited marked variations from the general trend. Some of these 
variations will be noted in later sections of this article. The present 
section deals primarily with predominant tendencies. 


1 See “ Upturn in Consumer Prices ”, op. cit. 
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For this purpose it has been possible to assemble consumer price 
statistics for some 91 countries and territories in most of the major 
regions of the world.’ These statistics are very uneven in compre- 
hensiveness and quality. In general, they reflect the prices paid by wage 
earners and middle-income groups. Most of them reflect price move- 
ments only in a capital city or other restricted area. Some apply only 
to the prices paid by special groups, such as the non-indigenous popula- 
tion. As a whole, however, they are believed to provide a reliable 
indication of the magnitude of price movements. Brief descriptive 
information regarding most of the indices appears regularly in the 
Statistical Supplement to the International Labour Review. 

These data show that prices were rising even during 1953 and 1954, 
but only very slowly. The “ median ” increase—i.e, the middle increase 
about which the larger and smaller increases (and a few decreases) 
ranged in equal numbers—from 1953 to 1954, based on annual averages, 
was only 1.2 per cent. This was probably the smallest annual gain 
since the recession of the 1930s. From 1954 to 1955, however, the median 
increase was about twice as great and it continued to rise during the 
following two years. 

The modest magnitude of the current price rise has caused it to be 
described as “creeping inflation” in contrast with the “ galloping 
inflation ” experienced by many countries in wartime. The following 
figures represent the median annual increase in the 91 countries from 
1952 to 1958: 


Year Median increase 


Sear 


1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
1956-57 
1957-58 } 


' Based on most recent monthly index for each country in 1958 compared with the index for the same 
month in 1957; data for earlier years are based on annual averages. 


The highest median increase so far attained for any full year will be 
seen to be 4.0 per cent., or only about double the increase from 1952 to 
1953, generally regarded as a year of considerable price stability. 

The median figure of 4.0 per cent. was reasonably representative 
of the general magnitude of price increases from 1956 to 1957. About 
half (44) of the countries reported increases within the range of 2.0 
to 5.9 per cent., while only five reported price decreases and only 
12 reported increases of 10 per cent. or more. 

The upward movement of prices definitely abated between 1957 
and 1958, but the final picture for 1958 is not yet clear. The 1957-58 
figures which have been used represent a comparison of monthly data, 
i.e. the most recent monthly figures available for each country at the 
time of writing compared with figures for the corresponding month of 
1957. They are somewhat less stable than the annual averages used in 
the comparisons for earlier years. Moreover, they involve an overlap 
of many months with the year 1957. 


1 Comparable price data for Mainland China and most countries of Eastern Europe 
were unavailable for this analysis, but a brief comment on price trends in these countries 
is made in a later section. 
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TABLE I. MEDIAN ANNUAL INCREASES IN CONSUMER PRICES BY 
GEOGRAPHIC REGION, 1952 To 1958 


Percentage increase 
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1 Based on most recent monthly index for each country in 1958 compared with the index for the same 
month in 1957, * Decrease. * Data presented relate to the United States; price trends in Canada were 
closely similar. ‘* Unweighted average of data for Australia and New Zealand. 


Regional Contrasts 


The timing and the magnitude of the consumer price rise have 
varied considerably by geographic region. Median figures by year and 
by region appear in table I. It is evident from these crude figures that 
the largest increases occurred in South America, a region in which 
inflation has continued to flourish since the end of hostilities. Con- 
siderable inflation was also apparent in the Far East and the Middle 
East between 1955 and 1957, but prices in most of these countries have 
been brought under control during the past year. All the other regions 
showed a modest tendency to inflation after 1954 and all but Central 
America gave evidence of some abatement in 1957-58. 


Europe. 


Recent price rises have been moderate in most countries of Western 
Europe. From 1953 to mid-1958 increases as high as 25 per cent. were 
reported only by Finland, Greece, Iceland, the Saar, Spain and Yugo- 
slavia. (See table IT.) Increases of less than 10 per cent. during this 
period were experienced in Belgium, Luxembourg, Portugal and 
Switzerland. 

For the most part the price rises in Western European countries 
were of domestic origin and can be explained largely in terms of the 
general causes discussed in an earlier section. A major economic boom 
was under way in the mid-1950s, with production mounting rapidly 
and unemployment at low levels, Special developments which had 
a noticeable influence during the period included devaluation of the 
drachma in Greece in 1953 and of the French franc in 1957, the abolition 
or curtailment of food subsidies in Finland and Ireland, and relaxation 
of rent controls in a number of countries. As is indicated below, rents 
rose more rapidly during this period than any other component of the 
cost of living, closely followed by fuel and light. 
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The Suez crisis had only a slight and transitory effect on consumer 
prices in Europe. 

Information on consumer price trends in the countries of Eastern 
Europe is not always comparable with the data discussed earlier in 
this article, and is not available until after considerable delay. As an 
exception, the data for Yugoslavia included in table II reveal an increase 
of 27.5 per cent. between 1953 and May 1958. 

Price statistics for the U.S.S.R. and for one or more other Eastern 
European countries are based largely on the operations of state and 
co-operative stores. The data available to the end of 1956 are summarised 
in World Economic Survey, 1957. In all these countries official price 
indices disclose declining prices from 1953 to 1956, ranging from about 
5 per cent. in the U.S.S.R. to 23 per cent. in Bulgaria (both decreases 
representing state and co-operative trade, retail prices). Increases in 
productivity presumably played a significant part in these declines, 
for it is customary in these countries to distribute a good portion of 
the benefit from increased productivity in the form of lower prices, 
rather than through higher wages, the predominant formula under 
free enterprise. 


North America. 


The United States and Canada? shared in the world inflationary 
movement, although the price increases experienced in these countries 
were not very great and seemed disturbing largely because they were 
seen against a background of unusual stability. Both countries had 
enjoyed a period of almost stationary prices which began in about 
1952 and continued until mid-1956. From 1956 to 1957 consumer prices 
in both countries rose slightly more than 3 per cent., and in the 12 
months ending August 1958 the increase was slightly above 2 per cent. 
Rising prices brought wage increases to hundreds of thousands of 
workers whose employment contracts included “ escalator” clauses. 
The wage increases sometimes contributed to further price rises. It is 
of interest to note that consumer prices in both countries continued to 
rise even under conditions of advancing recession and as unemployment 
reached its highest levels for many years. 


The major industrial countries of the world, most of which are to 
be found in the two regions discussed above, justify brief special 
attention. Chart 1 traces consumer price movements in seven industrial 
nations, including Japan, from 1952 to mid-1958. All these countries 
experienced a period of economic expansion around the mid-1950s 
and all felt considerable inflationary pressure. The most notable 
features of the price movements among these countries during the past 
18 months are the dramatic rise of prices in France and the irregular 
decline in Japan. 

In most of the industrial countries monetary or other controls, 
applied by strong governments, were helpful in limiting price increases. 


Central America and Mexico. 


Mexico, which has been enjoying a vigorous economic boom, witnessed 
an increase in prices amounting to nearly 50 per cent. between 1953 
and early 1958. Inflation made little headway in Central America, 


"1p. cit., table 37, pp. 117-118. 
2 Price trends in Mexico, which varied considerably from those in the United States 
and Canada, are considered with those in the countries of Central America. 
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TABLE II. ANNUAL PERCENTAGE INCREASES! IN CONSUMER PRICES 
BY COUNTRY, 1953 To 1958 
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however. Lower returns from coffee and cotton exports had unfavourable 
economic repercussions during the period, but the effect on domestic 
prices was mixed. Unfavourable harvests exerted some upward pressure 
on food prices. Price increases in most countries between 1953 and early 
1958, however, were held below 10 per cent. 


South America. 


South America has been the stronghold of inflation since the end of 
the war. From 1953 until early 1958 prices doubled or more in five of 
the 11 reporting countries and showed large increases in three others. 
Details for a number of countries are presented in chart 2. Bolivia 
led the field with a 22-fold increase ; this was the rise recorded only up 
to mid-1957; although comparable recent figures are not available 
it seems that the trend has been reversed since early 1957. Prices were 
more than seven-and-a-half times as high in Chile at mid-1958 as in 
1953. They more than doubled in Brazil, Argentina and Paraguay, 
countries which have suffered continuously from inflation since the war. 

A variety of special factors have affected the pattern of inflation 
in South America, including a drop in foreign exchange from sales 
of raw materials, currency devaluation or adjustment (e.g. in Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Paraguay, Uruguay) and failure to maintain 
food supplies adequate to satisfy rising purchasing power. Ambitious 
investment programmes have led to much deficit financing. Finally, 
ineffective or misplaced government controls have played a large part 
in price increases in several countries. 


Far East. 


The countries of the Far East have provided numerous examples 
of galloping inflation since the outbreak of the Second World War, and 
even since 1953 consumer prices in South Korea have more than tripled 
and those in Indonesia (measured in terms of foods alone) more than 
doubled. Other major increases in the 1953-58 period were in Laos 
(up 81 per cent.), Cambodia (37 per cent.), Thailand (34 per cent.), 
Taiwan (32 per cent.) and Viet-Nam (28 per cent.). In most of these 
countries, however, the price rise has flattened perceptibly in recent 
years ; during the past 12-month period prices in South Korea actually 
declined and only Indonesia (up 47 per cent.), afflicted by civil war, 
appeared to be suffering from uncontrolled inflation. The next largest 
increases during the past 12 months were in Laos (8 per cent.) and the 
Philippines (6 per cent.) ; in the latter country the price trend had 
until recently been irregularly downward since the end of the war. 

Economic development programmes have tended to exert powerful 
upward pressure on consumer prices in the Far East, particularly in 
view of the difficulty of increasing food supplies. In Burma, India and 
Pakistan price decreases around 1954 and 1955 were offset by rapidly 
rising prices about 1956-57. During the most recent 12 months, however, 
prices in Burma have again declined. 


Middle East. 


Price movements in the Middle East have been somewhat erratic, 
with occasional declines intermingled with the increases. Price increases 
in Turkey have exceeded 10 per cent. annually for two years. Iran, 
Israel and Cyprus have all experienced appreciable price increases 
since 1953 although none of these has suffered from serious inflation 
during the 12 months covered by the most recent statistics. 
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Several of these countries witnessed a jump in consumer prices 
following the Suez crisis. The events of the summer of 1958 can be 
expected to have even more serious repercussions on prices in the area, 


Africa. 


Consumer prices in Africa have risen steadily since 1953, but marked 
inflation has not appeared. The largest increase during the period of 
approximately five years was reported in French West Africa (30 per 
cent.). Besides, the Cameroons, Nigeria, Uganda, French Equatorial 
Africa, Algeria, and Northern Rhodesia reported increases near 20 per 
cent. In Algeria and in several of the French territories substantial 
increases took place from 1957 to 1958, reflecting devaluation of the 
French franc and of other currencies related to the franc, as well as 
the unsettled conditions in some of these areas. 


Oceania. 


Price increases in Australia, Hawaii and New Zealand have been 
moderate and quantitatively in line with the European pattern. Both 
Australia and New Zealand, however, have experienced a levelling-off 
of consumer prices since 1956. 


Variations by Commodity Group 


The month-to-month changes in consumer price indices suggest 
a definiteness of direction and precision of measurement that are often 
misleading. These indices typically represent weighted averages of the 
prices of numerous commodities, which rarely change to the same 
extent and quite frequently move in opposite directions. Most countries 
maintain separate indices for major groups of commodities—usually 
food, clothing, fuel and light, rent and “ miscellaneous "—and though 
these groupings differ somewhat in content from country to country 
a comparison of their different trends is sometimes instructive. 

Because of its heavy weight in the total index and because of its 
volatility, the food group is usually the most significant. Food supplies 
are relatively inflexible over short periods. A rapid increase in purchas- 
ing power, a crop failure, an obstruction to imports or the production 
of an important surplus may result in a change of food prices, which may 
set off a general price movement. Clothing prices also appear to be 
rather sensitive, reflecting in part the changeableness of fabrics prices. 

Fuel and light prices tend to lag in the initial phases of a cyclical 
movement, particularly the prices established or regulated by govern- 
ments. Rents are also slow to move, owing in part to the prevalence of 
long-term rental contracts and in part, during upward price swings, to 
rent controls. The prices included in the “ miscellaneous ” group cover 
a wide variety of different items such as durable goods, transport, 
entertainment and services. Some countries maintain group indices for 
these sectors. International comparisons covering the entire miscel- 
laneous group have little significance. 


Movement of Group Indices. 


During the general decline of the early 1930s food prices frequently 
led the way, and at the depth of the depression were almost invariably 
lower than the general index. Rents generally declined less than the 
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general index, although there were numerous exceptions. From the 
depth of the depression to the outbreak of the Second World War food 
prices rose more than prices generally in most countries. 

The quality of the information available for the war period (1939-47) 
is considerably better than for earlier periods and permits rough com- 
parisons to be made of price increases by major group. As a first step the 
over-all increase in prices in each country during the period has been 
taken as the base, i.e. 100 per cent., and the increase for each commodity 
group expressed as a percentage of this base. Such calculations have been 
possible for some 62 countries and territories. The median percentages 
obtained for the various groups are as follows : 


All — PE Rapti tS. sg ao tg FRY a Oe be: SARs oo oe 

Food eo oe. ego? eo ee eon) es ce 
Clothing ag ee tee ee ae te eee 
Fuel and light ats Pe be te Paes SG aoe @ A 66 
ne tid Gopopis ats fae x sSeratte 22 


Although prices in general increased far more in some regions of the 
world than in others, there was considerable consistency in the rela- 
tionships between commodity groups in all regions. The greatest in- 
creases affected clothing prices in every region, while rents, subject to 
tight controls, showed the smallest increase in every region except Africa, 
where fuel and light prices rose slightly less. 

In the post-war period (1947-53) food prices continued to increase 
more than the general index, but clothing prices lagged far behind. 
Clothing prices had generally held their own through 1951, but slumped 
after the break in the textiles market following the boom associated with 
the Korean War. Fuel and light prices increased slightly more than the 
general index ; rents, which were still under control in many places, con- 
tinued to lag behind it. Towards the end of the period, however, rents 
were catching up rapidly as other prices were stabilised. Median figures 
for 83 countries (somewhat less consistent when broken down by region 
than in the earlier period) are as follows : 


All ae eh ret eee a eae Be 
Food in gids Ni de ee aw 
Clothing io See slint-a veld? ce sole, eras 64 
Fuel and light he lhe eG, Ohl adie eel 
Rent .. See IC ee ee eee ee 74 


Comparable median figures for the period 1953-57 are available for 
69 countries, as follows : 


All groups 
Food 


Clothing . . . 
Fuel and light 
Rent , 


Variations in the relative movement of commodity groups during the 
three different periods are shown in chart 3. 

A good deal of variation from country to country and from region to 
region will be noted from the detailed data presented in table III cover- 
ing the period 1953 to 1957. In general, however, the differences among 
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TABLE III, COMPARATIVE PRICE CHANGES BY COMMODITY GROUP. 
1953 To 1957 





Increase in price expressed as percentage of increase for all groups 
Region and country — Pesenitstiltes 


All groups | Food ing | 7 Rent 





Europe : 


Belgium 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany : 
(Fed. Rep.) 
(W. Berlin) 
(Saar) . 
Greece . 
Iceland 
Ireland 
Italy 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands * . 
Norway 
Portugal . 
Spain 
Sweden ; 
Switzerland : 
United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia . 





North America : 


Canada ee 
United States 


Central America and 
Mexico: 


Costa Rica . — 
Dominican Republic | 
Guatemala . 
Honduras 

Jamaica . 

as Ss cs 
Netherlands Antilles 
Puerto Rico 
Trinidad . 





South America : 


Argentina 
Brazil . agg 
British Guiana 
Chile ; 
Colombia 
me, 
Uruguay . 
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TABLE III, COMPARATIVE PRICE CHANGES BY COMMODITY GROUP, 
1953 to 1957 (concl.) 





| 
| Increase in price expressed as percentage of increase for all groups 
| 
' 





| All groups Food | Clothing | F eae | 
| 


Rent 





| Region and country 
a 


Far East : 
Burma 
Cambodia 
Ceylon . sabi nea 
China (Taiwan) ™ . 
India (Bombay) 
Japan . . 
Laos Ble oa 
Pakistan (Karachi) 
South Korea . 
Thailand ® . 
Viet-Nam 





Middle East: 


Iran . 

Israel : 
Lebanon ® . 
Turkey 











| Africa: 





Belgian Congo 8 ; 
Cameroons™ . . . | . = — 216 
French Eq. Africa’ | 
(Brazzaville) . . | 92 15 
French West Africa 
(Dakar) ... —_ 25 15) 
Kenya (Nairobi) ™ — , 
Madagascar .. 2 | 248516 
Morocco . a 
a re 
Northern Rhodesia #4 
Southern Rhodesia *™* 
Tanganyika ' 
Tunisia 
Uganda 8 
Union of South 
Africa 














Oceania : 
a 86 50 
New Zealand. . . | 102 48 | 


Note. A point (.) indicates “ inapplicable or figures not available ”. 
' Incl. cleaning. * Decrease. * Incl. maintenance costs of owner-occupied dwellings. ‘ Beginning 








Jan. 1957 data exclude influence of General Old Age Act. * Incl. ice. * Excl. electricity. * Incl. 
electricity. * Excl. light. * Incl. light. 1° Incl. electricity and water. ‘Incl. light and water. 
12 Incl. related items. 18 Index for special group of population or labour force. ‘Incl. fuel and light. 
18 Incl. water. ** Incl. other household items. 17 Incl. tobacco. 
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commodity groups were more pronounced than in the preceding period. 
Food prices have not played a spectacular role in the recent mild infla- 
tion, but have tended to lag slightly. The most distinct group move- 
ment has been that of rents ; controls were relaxed in much of the world 
during this period and rents increased considerably more than prices 
generally. The chief exceptions to this tendency were the countries of 
South America and Asia, where pronounced inflation was still under way 
and rents were lagging behind the prices of foods and other commodities. 
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book describes the activities of the Ministry in the various fields which fall 
within its competence. This analysis is preceded by a general section on 
the economic and social situation of the country. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR, PRODUCTIVITY CENTRE, India. Productivity Project 
for Industries in Coimbatore. Bombay, 1957. 101 pp. 


NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. The Economy of the American People. 
Progress, Problems, Prospects. By Gerhard Cotm and Theodore GEIGER, 
with the assistance of Manuel HELZNER. Planning Pamphlet No. 102. 
Washington, 1958. viii+167 pp. $2. 


— Fomento—The Economic Development of Puerto Rico, by William H. 
STEAD. Planning Pamphlet No. 103. Washington, 1958. viii+151 pp. $2. 
Puerto Rico has achieved startling success in the field of economic 

development since 1940 in spite of the fact that is has a problem of over- 
population and a deficiency of natural resources. This study was undertaken 
with a view to determining to what extent the success of the economic 
development programme is attributable to the country’s favourable situa- 
tion within the United States market economy and legal and judicial system, 
and to what extent it is attributable to factors which could be transplanted 
to other less industrialised countries. 
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After presenting a detailed analysis of the Puerto Rican economic 
development plan, the author concludes that there are a great many trans- 
ferable features of the plan and lists them as follows : (1) the major emphasis 
on the use of private capital, with government funds used to promote 
private investment, is probably the most important lesson to be learnt ; 
(2) profitable economic arrangements for industries, including tax relief, 
permit attractive returns on investment ; (3) intensive and well-managed 
promotion programmes are needed to secure new industries ; (4) the pro- 
vision of land and the construction of factories, hotels and other facilities 
for lease or sale to private industries are important incentives ; (5) industries 
appreciate the excellent service programme to aid them in getting under 
way; (6) the use of government corporations rather than government 
departments or agencies provides flexibility and effective administration 
of the programme ; (7) the required supporting activities include provision 
of adequate roads, water and power, ports, airports, public utilities, housing, 
health facilities and education ; (8) effective central planning is required 
in an economic development programme ; (9) able and honest government 
administration accounts for the achievements of the economic development 
programme. 


RoyAL COMMISSION ON CANADA’S ECONOMIC PROSPECTS. Canadian Eco- 
nomic Growth and Development from 1939 to 1955, by J. M. Situ. 
Ottawa, 1957. 80 pp. 

A brief economic and statistical analysis of the growth in the Canadian 
economy since 1939. This growth is attributed to five major factors as follows, 
namely : (1) the demand directly generated by or associated with the Second 
World War ; (2) the vigour of post-war domestic demand ; (3) a new dynam- 
ism in consumer spending ; (4) the growth of external demand ; and (5) an 
additional stimulation to Canadian expansion, particularly in the field of 
exploration and development, arising out of the prospects of sustained 
external defence needs and economic growth prospects. 


SCHWEIZERISCHES INSTITUT FUR AUSSENWIRTSCHAFT- UND MARKTFORSCHUNG 
AN DER HANDELS-HOCHSCHULE ST. GALLEN. Gemeinsamer Markt fiir 
6 oder 17? Vorschlige zur Verwirklichung einer europdischen Frei- 
handelszone. Von Hans BACHMANN, Hans Christoph BINSWANGER, 
Alfred BossHARDT, usw. Ziirich, St. Gallen, Polygraphischer Verlag, 
1958. vi+188 pp. 16.80 Swiss francs. 


LWacc, M. E. Ixkonomuka cmpoumeaoxot npomouuaenHocmu CCCP. Moscow, 
Focctpousgat, 1958. 439 pp. 11.40 roubles. 


The economics of the building industry in the Soviet Union, by M. E. 
Shass. 


UNIONE CRISTIANA IMPRENDITORI DIRIGENTI. I fattort umani nello sviluppo 
economico. Atti de 8.° Congresso Nazionale, 1957. Rome, 1958. 331 pp. 


VERALDI, Gabriel. L’humanisme technique. Essai critique sur les théories 
de Raymond Villardier. Paris, La Table Ronde, 1958. 179 pp. 

This little book is devoted to an examination—from various standpoints 
—of the relationship between human and technical progress. Part I, entitled 
“Man and the Machine ”, seeks to prove that there is no fundamental duel 
between man and mechanisation; once the contradictions arising from 
initial mistakes have been overcome, the machine serves to liberate man 
and permits him to fulfil his proper function, namely to think ; that is the 
sense of human history as it may be observed to date. In Part II the author 
studies the role of the economist and attempts to bring out the principles 
that should govern the action of what he calls “the practitioner of eco- 
nomic affairs ” ; supporting in this regard the theories of a contemporary 
economist, Raymond Villardier, he submits a number of “ recipes ” which 
are intended to render the French economy more rational, although they 
conflict in various degrees with established habits which “ hamper the best 
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utilisation of what we possess”. The last part raises the question of whether 
full mechanisation may not lead to the “ technocracy ” that many have 
feared : in fact, Mr. Véraldi believes, a real civilisation is still to be con- 
structed ; it can only be the culmination of a powerful, logical, collective 
effort ; and “ technical humanism ” is working in this direction. 


WatsH, Mary Elizabeth, and Furrey, Paul Hanly. Social Problems and 
Social Action. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1958. xiv-+465 pp. 
$5.95. 


Z1nKIN, Taya. India Changes! New York, Oxford University Press, 1958. 
xii+233 pp. $5. 

A description, based on first-hand experience, of the far-reaching process 
of social, economic and political change in India, in which the author de- 
scribes how caste is adapting itself, how the attitudes of women and the 
attitudes of others towards them is altering, how the villages are undergoing 
fundamental changes and how new leaders are being produced. 


Statistics. 


COMMISSION FOR TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION IN AFRICA SOUTH OF THE 
SAHARA. Inter-African Conference on Statistics, 2nd Meeting, Lourenco 
Marques, 1957. London, 1958. 37 pp. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, United Kingdom. Report 
of an Enquiry into Household Expenditure in 1953-54. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1957. iv+304 pp. 37s. 6d. 


The main purpose of the household expenditure inquiry conducted in 
the United Kingdom during 1953-54 was tc provide weights for a revised 
consumer price index. In view of the many other important uses to which 
such survey data could be put, however, the Government decided not to 
limit the inquiry to “ index-households ”, but to include in it all sections 
of the community. The inquiry has thus provided a most comprehensive 
picture of spending habits in various parts of the country, social and eco- 
nomic classes, types of households, and other population groups. 

The figures are based on a final sample of some 13,000 households, i.e. 
about two-thirds of the sample originally selected. Considering the detail 
demanded in the schedules, this was a reasonably satisfactory response 
rate and the report is fairly reassuring about the representativeness of the 
final sample, and indeed about the accuracy of the survey data. There seem 
to have been only two biases of any consequence : an understatement of 
incomes on the one hand, and of tobacco and alcoholic drink expenditure 
on the other. Both are characteristic features of expenditure surveys. The 
income understatement, which can often be a serious defect, was less impor- 
tant here since income was used only to provide a broad household grouping. 

The report, and indeed the survey as a whole, have set a new high stan- 
dard in the field of household expenditure inquiries. The sampling design 
was planned with great care and carried out efficiently. The details of 
schedules, instructions, coding plans, and the general procedure for collecting 
the data, were evolved not only with the advice of the leading experts of 
the country, but on the basis of field experimentation extending over many 
months, The report contains an excellently presented set of tables, 
an informative text, and appendices making available to the user the full 
schedules, definitions and coding schemes. 


NORDISK STATISTISK SKRIFTSERIE; STATISTICAL REPORTS OF THE NORTHERN 
CountriEs. De nordiska statistikermdterna, Stockholm 1957. The Statis- 
tical Conferences of the Northern Countries, Stockholm 1957. Report No. 5. 
Stockholm, 1957. 100 pp. 250 Finnish marks, 5 Danish crowns, 5 Nor- 
wegian crowns, 3.50 Swedish crowns. 
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SERVICE DE LA STATISTIQUE GENERALE ET DE LA MECANOGRAPHIE, Céte- 
d'Ivoire. Les budgets familiaux des salaries africains en Abidjan (aottt- 


septembre 1956). Abidjan, 1958. 146 pp. 


TAEUBER, Irene. The Population of Japan. Princeton, N.J., University 

Press, 1958. xv+461 pp. $15. 

This monumental study of the evolution and composition of the popu- 
lation of Japan was sponsored by the Office of Population Research, Univer- 
sity of Princeton. The study is not written for demographers only ; it is 
also a general reference work dealing with the evolution of the population 
in a changing cultural, social and economic framework. Because Japan has 
reached an advanced state of industrial development without a colonial 
interlude, and is an island economy, it proved particularly interesting to 
trace the effects of its transition from an agrarian to an urban-industriai 
society in an Asian setting, and to compare these with generalisations drawn 
from Western experience. Tables (141), charts (29) and maps (18) are given 
in the text to aid the reader in following the analysis. The text is freely 
supplemented by references to sources and a detailed bibliography is pro- 
vided. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


BUNDESVERBAND DER DEUTSCHEN INDUSTRIE. Der Staat und die Verbénde. 
Gesprach veranstaltet vom Bundesverband der Deutschen Industrie 
in Kéln am 27. Marz 1957, mit Referaten von Ulrich SCHEUNER und 
Werner WEBER. Herausgegeben von Wilhelm BEUTLER, Gustav STEIN 
und Helmuth WaGner. Anhang: Institutionelle Formen der Zusam- 
menarbeit zwischen Staat und Wirtschaftsverbanden im Ausland. 
Heidelberg, Recht und Wirtschaft, 1957. 84 pp. 8.50 marks. 

A summary of introductory speeches and subsequent discussion by 
prominent representatives of science, press, industry and economic organisa- 
tions at a conference on the impact of large and powerful economic organisa- 
tions arranged by the Confederation of German Industry. 


Ciecc, H. A., and Apams, Rex. The Employers’ Challenge. A Study of the 
National Shipbuilding and Engineering Disputes of 1957. Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell, 1957. viii+179 pp. 21s. 


CONTACTGROEP OPVOERING PropucTIvITEIT. Leiding door Schooling. Kader- 
vorming in de amerikaanse vakbeweging. Rapport studie vakbeweging. 
Summary in English. The Hague, 1958. 108 pp. 3.30 florins. 
Experiences and conclusions of a Netherlands trade union study group 

concerning the training of union leaders in the United States. 


FEDERATION SUISSE DU PERSONNEL DES SERVICES PUBLICS. Automation et 
syndicats. Par Karl HAMMER et Walter Gyss Linc. Ziirich, Editions de la 
Librairie coopérative, 1958. 89 pp. 


HumpuRrReys, B. V. Clerical Unions in the Civil Service. London, Blackwell & 
Mott, 1958. xiv-+254 pp. 30s. 


LEvINE, Solomon B. Industrial Relations in Postwar Japan. Urbana, 
University of Illinois Press, 1958. xiii+200 pp. $4.25. 


Matuor, A. S., and Matuur, J. S. Trade Union Movement in India. Fore- 
word by V. V. Giri. Introduction by Dr. S. D. PuNEKAR. Allahabad, 
Chaitanya Publishing House, 1957. xvi+303 pp. 10 rupees. 


The book begins with a brief reference to the circumstances in which 
trade unions arose in Great Britain and other industrially advanced countries, 
.and to the changes which have taken place in the scope of trade unionism. 
The origin and development of the trade union movement in India are then 
traced, and the extent of trade unionism in Indian industry examined. The 
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various chapters which follow discuss obstacles to the growth of Indian trade 
unions, their structure, finances, and the limited extent to which benefit 
schemes and other methods of mutual insurance are used by them. Later 
chapters deal with developments in the method of collective bargaining, the 
increasing demand for resort to the method of legal enactment, the domina- 
tion of the trade union movement by political parties, and the question of 
“ outside ” leadership of trade unions. The last two chapters contain a very 
short account of the two national employers’ federations and some scattered 
observations on the directions in which trade unions can bring about changes 
in their internal structure and the scope of their action in order to transform 
themselves into “active organisations of workers striving for their and for 
the country’s welfare ” 

According to the authors, out of a total of 140 million persons (1951 
census) who could be organised in trade unions, only 4 million were so 
organised. Dr. Punekar, who is himself an author of a pioneer study on trade 
unionism in India, points out, in an introduction to the book, that trade 
unions in India suffer from a vicious circle of dominance by outsiders, 
political unionism, rivalry and multiplicity of unions, unsound finances and 
low membership, absence of welfare activities and collective bargaining, 
and reliance on state machinery. The authors agree with the view that when 
the problem of literacy and education of workers is solved, most of these 
defects will disappear, and that the rank and file will provide trade union 
leadership ; they emphasise that in the meantime efforts should be made to 
train trade union leaders. 


Mayntz, R. Die soziale Organisation des Industriebetriebes. Stuttgart, Fer- 
dinand Enke Verlag, 1958. vi+-88 pp. 6.80 marks. 


SAREL, Benno. La classe ouvriére d’Allemagne orientale. Essai de chronique 
(1945-1958). Préface de Pierre NAvILLE. Collection “ Masses et militants’’. 
Paris, Les Editions ouvriéres, 1958. 268 pp. 915 francs. 


Labour Law. 


*Ayaddorotdov, Xp. N. Eicaywy} «is 16 'Epyarixdy Aixaov. Athens, “Exd. Kévrpov 

Kowwnxav Lrovdav ris A.Z.B.Z., 1958. 160 pp. 

Mr. Agallopoulos is widely known for the important writings he has 
published in Greece in the field of labour law and social security, on which 
he is one of the leading authorities. In this introduction to labour law he 
discusses present-day trends in this branch of law and takes stock of the 
problems it presents. Relating labour law to social policy, the author begins 
by a review of its historical development and a description of its principal 
features and then sets out to trace its sources. In so doing he does not 
confine himself to examining official Greek sources, these being in the first 
place the national Constitution (the reader will note the inferences he draws 
from article 13 of the Hellenic Constitution, which provides that every 
person on Greek soil shall enjoy absolute protection of his freedom, subject 
only to the exceptions provided for in international law, and which is thus 
interpreted as enshrining the worker’s right to human dignity, on which 
several fundamental principles of labour law are based) and in the second 
place the provisions of statute law. The author extends this study of sources 
on the international plane to the international labour Conventions ratified 
by Greece and even, irrespective of ratification, to generally recognised inter- 
national standards, while at the national level he takes into consideration 
established custom, the rules of the trade unions, collective agreements, 
arbitration awards and works rules. Another particularly original and 
interesting chapter is his review of the roots of labour law in popular tradi- 
tion, which is backed up by a wealth of quotations from proverbs and 
folk-songs. Lastly, the work contains a detailed exposition of certain basic 
questions of labour law such as the employment relationship, work in the 
service of an employer, the wage as consideration for services rendered, the 
employer’s responsibility for compensation, and stability of employment. 
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FittinG, Karl, and AUFFARTH, Fritz. Betriebsverfassungsgesetz nebst Wahlord- 
nung. Handkommentar fiir die Praxis. 4. véllig neubearbeitete Auflage. 
Berlin, Frankfurt-on-Main, Verlag Franz Vahlen GmbH., 1958. xx-+- 
754 pp. 


GrecGory, Charles O. Labor and the Law. Second revised edition. New 
York, W. W. Norton & Company, 1958. 580 pp. $6.50. 


Race, Bozidar, and Ztvancevic, Dragomir. Propisi o raspodeli ukupnog 
prihoda privrednih organizacija za 1957 godinu. Biblioteka ‘“ Novo 
zakonodavstvo ”. Belgrade, “ Savremena Administracija ”, 1957. 419 pp. 
A collection of regulations dealing with the allocation of the earnings 

of undertakings in 1957, payment of labour, etc., with comments. 


Manpower. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR—CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. The Changing Character of American Industry. Papers delivered at 
the Conference on the Changing Character of American Industry, Spon- 
sored by the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, January 16, 1958. Publication No. 67. Washington, 1958. 
86 pp. 

This booklet reproduces papers delivered at the Conference on the 
Changing Character of American Industry, which was sponsored by the 
American Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial Organisations 
and held on 16 January 1958. 

The meeting, which was attended also by representatives from more 
than 75 international unions, discussed the long-term trends taking place in 
American industry and the impact they are likely to have on organised 


labour. The trends dealt with are: (1) The movement of industry to new 
locations either for economic reasons or because of special inducements that 
have been offered. (2) The growth of employment in the service industries 
and among the technical and white-collar occupations, rather than among 
workers directly employed in the production of goods. (3) The increase in 
the number of women in the labour force, particularly women 35 years of 
age and older. 


BapGER, Alfred B. Man in Employment (The Fundamental Principles of 
Industrial Relations). London, Arthur Barker, 1958. 320 pp. 25s. 


DRAKE, Joseph T. The Aged in American Society. New York, The Ronald 
Press Company, 1958. ix+ 431 pp. 


Fear, Richard A. The Evaluation Interview. Predicting Job Performance 
in Business and Indusiry. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1958. xii+288 pp. 


MIERNYK, William, and Horowitz, Morris A. Engineering Enrollment and 
Faculty Requirements, 1957-1967. Prepared for the Committee on 
Development of Engineering Faculties of the American Society for 
Engineering Education. Urbana (Illinois), University of Illinois, 1958. 
xii+59 pp. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON CANADA’sS Economic Prospects. Skilled and Pro- 
fessional Manpower in Canada, 1956-1965. Ottawa, Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 1957. xiv+106 pp. 


Witcock, Richard C., and Soper, Irvin. Small City Job Markets: The 
Labor Market Behavior of Firms and Workers. Urbana (Illinois), Institute 
of Labor and Industrial Relations, University of Illinois, 1958. 170 pp. 
The two studies included in this book examine the employment market 

behaviour of employers and workers in five small Midwestern cities and 
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towns in the United States and investigate particularly the process by 
which the local labour force adjusts its size in response to changes in the 
demand for labour, i.e. the movement of workers into and out of the local 
labour force. 

Research was addressed to two questions : (1) Do workers and potential 
workers adjust the supply of labour they offer in response to the known 
availability of jobs, that is, to changes in labour demand ? (2) How signi- 
ficant are employment market size and degree of industrial diversification 
as determinants of labour supply adjustments and of other aspects of the 
employment market behaviour of firms and workers ? 

The results of the studies pointed to some important conclusions. In 
particular the size of the labour force seemed indeed to adjust to the demand 
for workers in the small cities considered, and the major determinant of 
such adjustments appeared to be the existence of job opportunities rather 
than the industrial structure of the community or the average real wage 
of the workers. The studies reinforce the view that small communities often 
have relatively large reserves of labour, which are available to employers who 
can offer employment at fair wages and working conditions. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


HiLton, M. Eunice (editor). Guidance in the Age of Automation. Syracuse, 
New York, University Press, 1957. iii+94 pp. $2.50. 


JocuHerm, Kurt-Alphons. Grundlagen der Rehabilitation in der Bundes- 
vepublik Deutschland. Arbeit und Gesundheit, Sozialmedizinische 
Schriftenreihe aus dem Gebiete des Bundesministeriums fiir Arbeit 
und Sozialordnung. Herausgegeben von M. Baver, F. PAETZOLD und 


Cl. DierRKEs. Stuttgart, Georg Thieme Verlag, 1958. viii+203 pp. 


MINISTERE DE L’ INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE, Belgium. Enseignement technique. 
Supplément au bulletin de la F.I.B. du 1®* mai 1958. Brussels, Admi- 
nistration des études, Ministére de l’Instruction publique, 1958. 40 pp. 


An information booklet designed to give the Belgian population a better 
knowledge of the facilities available for technical training and to foster the 
interest of young persons and their parents in the possibilities of vocational 
training available through this system, particularly for technical careers, 
at all levels in the occupational ladder and prepared in response to a request 
made by the Belgian employers’ and workers’ organisations in a joint 
statement concerning vocational training dated 25 July 1956. 


NORTH GLOUCESTERSHIRE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION CouNcIL. Modern 
Technological Education for Industry. Report on Conference on Modern 
Technological Education for Industry. Cheltenham, 1957. 110 pp. 5s. 


Conditions of Work. 


Kapaa 4, ’ABep. N., and ITorjpy, "Iwav. I. ‘H e&€iéis trav Katwrdrwr épiwv puobdv Kai 
7‘ pepopuobiwy. IIpddAoyos Kwv. M. XpvoavbomovAov. Athens, Tum. LyoAjs Movo- 
tunias, 1957. 511 pp. 

A collection by A. N. Karali and I. G. Potiri of statutory and contractual 
provisions and arbitration awards on the subject of minimum wage-fixing 
in Greece. It also contains a series of analytical tables showing the statutory 
wage rates applying to all classes of workers since 1951. For ease of reference 
the various trades and occupations are classified in alphabetical order. 

The authors, who are senior officials in the Ministry of Labour, have 
endeavoured to codify the extremely complex legislation and regulations 
on the subject of minimum wages and provide an authoritative interpretation 
of these enactments. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS. Satisfying the Salaried 
Employee. A practical manual for building better relations with all 
categories of white collar people. New York, 1957. 64 pp. 50 cents. 


PARIZEAU, Robert. Enquéte sur le salaire annuel gavanti. Service de docu- 
mentation économique, Etude No. 12. Montreal, Ecole des hautes 
études commerciales, 1958. 66 pp. $1. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


BARTOLOMEO, G. di. Il vapporto di lavoro e le assicurazioni sociali obbliga- 
torie (I.N.P.S.-I.N.A.M.-I.N.A.I.L.). Con penalita e note di giuris- 
prudenza. 2® edizione. Lanciano, Tipografia Abruzzese, 1958. 159 pp. 
1,000 liras. 


CIMMINO, Salvatore. Cenni istituzionali delle assicurazioni sociali. Lezioni 
tenute alla Facolta di Giurisprudenza dell’Universita di Bologna durante 
anno academico 1956-57. Bologna, Casa Editrice Riccardo Patron, 
1957. 124 pp. 1,500 liras. 


Los, Alfons, and ASANGER, Reimund. Sozialgerichtliche Entscheidungen tiber 
den Zusammenhang zwischen Unfall und Erkrankung. Unter Mitarbeit 
von Jiirgen. Probst. Stuttgart, Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1958. 280 pp. 
31.35 marks. 


Mepxysosa, B. H., and Caxaposa, HM. M. [Texcuu no cmapocmu pa6bowm u cay- 
scayum 6 CCCP. Moscow, Tocwpusyzat, 1957. 54 pp. 0.60 rouble. 
Pensions for wage earners and salaried employees in the Soviet Union, 

by V. I. Merkulova and I. M. Sakharova. 


Russo, Giulio, and Cost, Dante. L’Istituto nazionale assistenza dipendenti 
enti locali. Finalita, ordinamenti, legislazione, 1925-1957. Florence, 
Casa Editrice R. Noccioli, 1958. xv+281 pp. 

A handbook of the Italian National Social Security Institute for Local 

Government Personnel (INADEL) reviewing the background and objectives 

of the institute, and reproducing the relevant legislative provisions. 


UFFICIO PROBLEMI ASSISTENZIALI DELLA DIREZIONE CENTRALE DELLA 
DEMOCRAZIA CRISTIANA. Al servizio del cittadino. Guida di previdenza e 
di assistenza. Seconda edizione interamente rinnovata. Rome, Edizioni 
Cinque Lune, 1958. xxiii+-698 pp. 


VasEy, Wayne. Government and Social Welfare. Roles of Federal, State, 
and Local Governments in Administering Welfare Services. New York, 
Henry Holt & Company, 1958. vi+-506 pp. 


Living Conditions ; Workers’ Education. 


ASHWORTH, Herbert. Housing in Great Britain. London, Thomas Skinner 

& Co., 1957. 157 pp. 7s. 6d. 

This concise book is a combined and a revised edition of two earlier 
booklets. Designed as a text book for students reading for the final exami- 
nation of the Building Society Institute, it contains matter of interest to 
student and expert alike. Part 1 deals with housing policy and covers 
housing demand and supply, house construction in the twentieth century, 
future requirements and finance. Part 2 is concerned with housing standards 
and in particular construction design and town and country planning. 


SETTIMANA SOCIALE DEI CATTOLICI D'ITALIA. Aspetti umani delle trasfor- 
mazioni agrarie. XXX Settimana sociale, Cagliari, 1957. Rome, Edi- 
zioni Settimane Sociali, 1957. 507 pp. 1,800 liras. 
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Co-operation ; Handicrafts. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE, United 
States. Legal Phases of Farmer Cooperatives. F.C.S. Bulletin 10. By 
L. S. HULBERT. Revised and extended, by Raymond J. MISCHLER. 
Washington, 1958. vii+376 pp. $1.25. 


HAMEL, Joseph, and Buguet, Léon (editors). Le crédit artisanal en France 
et a l’étranger et le régime fiscal de l’artisan en France. Publication No. 1 
du Centre international d’études de l’artisanat, Institut de droit comparé 
de l'Université de Paris. Paris, Sirey, 1958. iv-+-106 pp. 

This publication of the Handicrafts Research Centre at Paris University 
first reviews the economic and human reasons for the vitality of handicrafts 
in an industrialised world. It points out that changes in conditions of work 
in this field now make recourse to credit necessary ; as handicraftsmen 
themselves hesitate to borrow from a bank, it has been necessary to establish 
machinery suited to their needs. The structure of this machinery varies 
from country to country, but it is usually of a governmental character. 

The book contains an analysis of the replies given to an investigation 
into credit for handicraftsmen, which was conducted in French handicraft 
circles in 1955. It describes the development of mutually guaranteed deposit 
arrangements, the progress and organisation of credit, and the social, 
economic and legislative aspects of this question in France and Europe. 

An appendix deals with the French fiscal system as regards handicrafts- 
men, their societies and handicraft co-operatives. 


Hatta, Mohammad. The Co-operative Movement in Indonesia. Introduction 
by Roesli Rautm. Edited by George McT. Kanrtn. Ithaca, New York, 
Cornell University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1957. 
xxxiv-+121 pp. 

This book is based on six addresses on the Indonesian co-operative 
movement given during the past six years by Dr. Mohammad Hatta, Vice- 
President of Indonesia from 1945 to 1956, and one of the foremost leaders 
of modern Indonesia. In these addresses Dr. Hatta gives a comprehensive 
description of the structure of the Indonesian co-operative movement, its 
social and economic setting and the problems it has faced and continues to 
face. An introduction outlining the background of the movement has been 
contributed by Mr. Roesli Rahim, Head of the Co-operative Services of the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs. 
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retail and wholesale prices, trade unions, etc. 


Rates of subscription : Rs. 19.50 per annum ; Rs. 1.62 per copy 


Available from : MANAGER OF PUBLICATIONS, Civit LingEs, DELHI-2, INDIA 








Labour Bulletin 
Monthly Publication of the Labour Department, Uttar Pradesh, India 


Special features of the Bulletin : (1) Publication of up-to-date statistical 
and other information pertaining to labour ; (2) Special articles on labour 
problems ; (3) Reports on the administration of labour Acts ; (4) Reports on 
statistical inquiries conducted by the Department. 


Rates of Subscriptions. 0.50 rupee per copy, or 4 rupees (foreign, 5 rupees) for one year. Copies can 
be had from the Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, U.P., ALLAHABAD, India. 


Advertisements. For rates apply to the Editor, Labour Bulletin, P.O. Box No. 220, Kampur, India. 








AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 
Votume XLVIII September 1958 NuMBER 4 
Partial Contents 


Soviet and American Inventory-Output Ratios .. . ‘ i a R. W. CAMPBELL 
The Firm in Illyria: Market Syndicalism . . o & waa es ey ‘ — : Benjamin Warp 
The Size Distribution of Business Firms ... . oe a bt nate H. A. Simon 

and C. P. Bonty1 
The Constancy of Relative Shares . . . es a j aes ee R. M. Sotow 


The American Economic Review, a quarterly, is the official publication of the American Economic Asso- 
CIATION and is sent to all members. The annual dues are $6. Address editorial communications to Dr. Bernard 
F. Harey, Editor, American Economic Review, Stanford University, Stanrorp, California. For informa- 
tion concerning other publications and activities of the Association, communicate with the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. James Washington Brett, American Economic Association, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. Send for information booklet. 











THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


is a quarterly devoted to the scientific and professional interests of social 
work. It provides timely and authoritative articles on social welfare 
problems, social work practice and education, and current developments 
in related fields. It includes extensive reviews of books and government 
documents. 


Subscription price: U.S.A. and possessions : 1 year, $6.00; 2 years, $11.50; 3 years, $16.50. Canada and 

Pan American Postal Union: 1 year, $6.50; 2 years, $12.50; 3 years, $18.00. All other countries : 1 year, 

$7.00 ; 2 years, $13.50; 3 years, $19.50. Single copies, $2.25. Postage prepaid by the publisher. 
Published by 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Cuicaco 37, Ill. 

















The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmenta! agency, of which 
79 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for- 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application. It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa- 
tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions, National dele- 
gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
government, one representing management, and one representing labour ; each 
delegate speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full 
expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten 
representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational head- 
quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by 
experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has 
branch offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Con- 
ference is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed 
world opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but 
governments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. 
When the legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O, provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this 
purpose it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as 
centres for assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the development of training facilities and the 
administration of social security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 


The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of 
social justice and peace. 











INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR OFFICE 





Catalogues and publications may be obtained at the following addresses : 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Geneva, Switzerland (“ Interlab Genéve ” ; 


Tel. 326200 and 32 80 20). 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE (Liaison Office with the United Nations), 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. (“Interlabor Newyorkny”; Tel. OXford 7-0150), 


(Limited distribution only ; orders for publications in the United States should be addressed to the Washington Office.) 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Brazil: Mr. Pericles pz Sovza MOonrTEIRO, 
Edificio do Ministerio do Trabalho, 2.° andar, 
salas 216 a 220, Avenida Presidente Antonio 
Carlos, Rio de Janeiro (“Interlab Rio de 
Janeiro”; Tel. 42-0455). 


Canada: Mr. D. M. Younc, Room 307, 202 Queen 
Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario (“ Interlab Ottawa ”). 


France: Mrs. A. Jounaux, 205 Boulevard Saint- 
Germain, Paris, VII* (“Interlab Paris”; Tel. 
Littré 92-02 and 92-03). 


Germany (Federal Republic) : Mr. F. G. Szs, 
Kélner Strasse 64a, Bad Godesberg (“ Interlab 
Bonn”; Tel. Bad Godesberg 2322). 


India: Mr. V. K. R. Menon, 1-Mandi House, 
New Delhi (“ Interlab New Delhi”; Tel. 44481 
and 47567). 


Italy: Mr. G. Gattong, Villa Aldobrandini, 
28 Via Panisperna, Rome (“ Interlab Roma” ; 
Tel. 68 43 34). 

Japan: Mr. Y. Sakurat, c/o Chuo Rodo Kaikan, 
6-gochi, Shiba-Koen, Minato-ku, Tokyo (“ Inter- 
lab Tokyo ”). 

United Kingdom: Mr. E. S. Krause, 38-39 
Parliament Street, London, S.W.1 (“ Interlab 
London”; Tel. Whitehall 1437). 

United States: —, 917 15th Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. (“Interlab Washington”; 
Tel. District 7-9120). 


CORRESPONDENTS 


Australia: Mr. Ian G. Suarp, Department’ of 
Labour and National Service, 125 Swanston 
Street, Melbourne, C.1, Victoria (“Sharp Co- 
labour Melbourne ” ; Tel. MF 8482). 

Austria: Dr. Joset HamMMEeRL, Bundesministe- 
rium fiir Soziale Verwaltung, Stubenring 1, Regie- 
rungsgebaude, Vienna 

Bulgaria: Mr. A. Mintcuerr, Rue Zanko Zer- 
kovski 30, Sofia 21. 
Czechoslovakia: Mr. Jiti 


mentinum, Prague I. 


Fiscner, UTK-Kle- 


Greece: Mr. A. TRIANTAFYLOU, 
Athens (Tel. 532450). 

Iran: Mr. Habib Naricy, Av. Keyvan, Hech- 
matdowle, Teheran (“Interlab Teheran”; Tel. 
39002). 

Israel: Mr. M. E. MarGA.it, Ministry of Labour, 
Jerusalem. 

Lebanon: Mr. Joseph Donato, Directeur du 
Département des Affaires sociales, Boite Postale 
2306, Beyrouth (“ Interlab Beyrouth ”). 
Netherlands: Mr. T. M. Petiinxuor, Ministerie 
van Social Zaken, 73 Zeestraat, The Hague 
(“Soza The Hague”; Tel. 18 32 20). 

Norway : Mr. K. Satvesen, Victoria Terrasse 
11, Oslo (“ Interlab Oslo”; Tel. 42 70 10). 


Thiras 49, 


Pakistan: Mr. Muhammad Astam, Room No.8, 
Block No. 17, Pakistan Secretariat Hutments, 
near Chief Court, Karachi (“ Interlab Karachi ”). 


Philippines : Mr. Juan L. Lantinc, Room 507, 
Burke Building, Escolta, Manila (“ Interlab 
Manila ”), 


Portugal: Mr. A. Gomes d’Atmenpra, Rua D. 
Joao V, 29-3.° E., Lisbon (Tel. 68 17 31). 


Turkey : Professor Fadil Hakki Sur, Ankara 
Hukuk Fakiiltesi, Ankara (“ Interlab Ankara ”). 
(Orders may also be addressed to the Field 
Office for the Near and Middle East, Liileciler 
caddesi 26, Tophane, Istunbul.) 


Union of South Africa: Major-General F. L. A. 
Bucnanan, P.O. Box 56, Silverton, Pretoria 
(Tel. 39637). 


United Arab Republic: Mr. A. E. Marscut, 
59 Rue Treize, Maadi, Cairo; Mr. Ihsan Jouxna- 
DAR, Secrétaire général, Ministére du Travail et 
des Affaires sociales, Damas. 


Yugoslavia: Mr. Ratko PrSi¢é, Jugoslovenska 
nacionalna komisija za Medjunarodnu organiza- 
ciju rada, Savska 35, Belgrade. 


Also from Correspondents in Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Haiti, Peru, Spain, Uruguay and Venezuela 


Agents for the Sale of Publications 
Australia : Messrs. H. A. Gopparp Pty., Ltd., 255a George Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 


Specimen copies sent free on request. Apart from subscriptions and orders, all correspondence concerning 
the publications (requests for information, suggestions, etc.) should be addressed to the International 


Labour Office in Geneva (Editorial Division). 





